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SEPTEMBER'S FACE. 


BY THOMAS MACKELLAR. 


- . . . + » A pleasant look hath she 

Such as the children love to see upon 

Their mother’s face, when they her smile 
have won: 

Let others choose their love,—September 
pleases me. 





-_—-—ee-e- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The office of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 6 Marlboro’ St., 
Boston, is now reopened for business, 
baving been closed for summer vacation. 
Miss H. E. Turner will be found at her 
post as usual, 


The junior editor of the Woman's 
JOURNAL is spending the month of Sep- 
tember with Mr. and Mrs. S. J. Barrows, 
at Cedar Lodge, Georgeville, P. Q. 





It is said that the legislative Assembly 
of Victoria, Australia, has recently voted 
to reduce its membership from 90 to 66, 
and to cut down the salaries of its mem- 
bers from $1,500 to $1,200. The bill 
passed by a large vote, and has gone to 
the Governor-General for the royal assent, 
but that official has not yet affixed his 
signature, and it is considered quite like- 
ly that he will veto the measure. Such 
unselfish and public-spirited action on the 
part of any American Legislature would 
be unprecedented and improbable. If the 
statement be correct, it speaks well for 
the working of woman sufirage in Vic- 
toria. 








According to the same authority, au- 
other bill recently passed the Assembly 
and Council of Victoria disfranchising in 
ordinary elections all persons employed 
by the government, but instead allowing 
them to send a representative of their 
own to the Assembly. This measure was 
the outgrowth of public sentiment against 
activity of civil servants in politics to the 
detriment of the public interest. 





The insurance of women’s lives has been 
found by experience to be a losing busi- 
ness. That statement, made from time 
to time for the past forty years, is again 
asserted by Dr. A. S. Knight in a recent 








paper on ‘‘Some Medical Features of Life 
Insurance,’’ before the Harvard Medical 
Association of New York City, in which 
he says, as reported in the Medical News: 


According to the census, women on the 
average live to attain a higher age than 
men. This is what might be expected 
from the fact that they are not exposed 
to so many dangers, are not prone to so 
many excesses, are not exposed to unsuit- 
able weather conditions. They would 
seem to be, therefore, eminently suitable 
risks for life insurance. The selected 
risks, those, namely, which had passed 
medical examiners, would seem to be 
especially likely to be profitable for insur- 
ance, Notwithstanding all these facts, 
the insurance of women has so far proved 
a constantly losing feature in life insur- 
ance. The main reason for this is that 
the moral hazard is greater in the insur 
ance of women. The whole proposition 
must be looked at from the standpoint of 
financial risk. If many women applied 
for life insurance, it would be different; 
but of the comparatively few who do ap- 
ply, most are living under circumstances 
that makes the moral hazard much great- 
er. Men, as arule, do not consider that 
their wives should be insured, as they 
realize that it is the wives and not they 
who are the proper subjects of benefit by 
life insurance. The main reason for the 
failure of the life insurance of women to 
be a profitable feature would seem to be 
that woman much more frequently have 
an intuitive premonition of failing health 
than have men. They are more liable to 
malignant disease, which carries off so 
many victims in early middle life. Insur- 
ance companies have decided that the in- 
surable interest in the case of women is 
not more than may be required to pay 
the expenses of the last illness and the 
funeral. Of couis2, where women are 
wage-earners, or where they are active 
partners in business, there may be good 
reason for insurance, for the benefit of 
children or of partners. In these cases 
the insurable interest in a woman’s life is 
quite as evident as in that of a man, and, 
taken on the whole, the insurance of such 
cases has not proven a money-losing de- 
parture for the insurance companies. 


The president of a leading life insur- 
ance company of New Jersey told the edi- 
tor of the WomAN’s JOURNAL many years 
ago that his company refused to insure 
women’s lives as dangerous to morals and 
public policy, as well as unprofitable. 
He plainly intimated that parties inter- 
ested in the death of the women insured 
were iufluential in bringing it about. 
This may be one cause of the rule now 
adopted by many insurance companies not 
to insure the lives of married women for 
more than the probable cost of illness and 
funeral. 





The insurance of children’s lives has 
also been found greatly to increase infant 
mortality; so much so that it has been 
proposed to forbid it altogether. The 
care for the children’s preservation seems 
to diminish where their funeral ceases to 
be a pecuniary loss to their parents. 

-_-— 

The first public report of the Nantucket 
Maria Mitchell Association shows that 
Miss Mitchell’s birthplace, bought as a 
memorial to her, is paid for, and that the 
membership is over two hundred, This 
society was organized in December, 1902, 
and during the year the association has 
procured photographs of Miss Mitchell, a 
portrait painted by the late J. Wells 
Champpey, Miss Mitchell’s scientific 
library, two telescopes formerly owned 
by her, and other interesting relics. 











Considering the country, an extraordi- 
nary reform has been instituted in Russia. 
It is well known that the Russian peasant 
treats his wife with great brutality, beat- 
ing her at his pleasure, and she has had 
no one to stand up for her. The village 
elders, who are a species of judges in vil- 
lage affairs, take the part-of the husband. 
But under a new Jaw, just issued by the 
minister of the interior, a peasant’s wife, 
on showing to the district judge that she 
is habitually ill-treated by her husband or 
that he will not support her and compels 
her to work for his support, can demand 
a separate passport which gives her per- 
mission to leave her husband and earn 
her living elsewhere. This is a wonderful 
boon to the wife, who has for ages been 
the slave of her drunken and brutal hus- 
band. 





BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION OF ELIZABETH 
CADY STANTON. 


It has been thought advisable by the 
committee on the program for the celebra- 
tion of the birthday of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton that advantage should be 
taken of the fact that Mrs. Stanton’s 
speeches are accessible in printed form. 
It appears to the committee that no more 
interesting and useful program could be 
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Stanton’s speeches, or many magazine ar- 
ticles, should be read at the anniversary 
meeting of those clubs that wish to cele- 
brate Nov. 12. 

As it was always Mrs. Stanton’s aim to 
rouse thought in her hearers, it is sug- 
gested that the speech chosen be present- 
ed as the basis of free and open discus 
sion. Should it seem desirable to add to 
the program personal reminiscences, pic- 
turesque incidents can be found in the 
pages of “Eighty Years and More,’’* an 
account full of humor and pathos of Mrs. 
Stanton’s life by herself. But in regard 
to this point let it be borne in mind that 
digging in the biographical past was 
always distasteful to Mrs. Stanton. Noth- 
ing called for her severer censure than the 
precious time women's clubs give to the 
facts of the lives of those who have 
passed to the Beyond. The committee 
would emphasize, then, that the most 
clari‘ying tribute would be to give, in 
place of any idea of Mrs. Stanton’s life, 
her idea of the life of man and woman. 

If it is the desire of a club to add the 
charm of music to the occasion, the com- 
mittee suggest as appropriate selections 
the following pieces, which were special 
favorites of Mrs. Stanton: ‘*The Watch- 
man,”’ by Grieg; ‘‘Ah, ’tis a Dream,’’ by 
Hawley; Adagio, Sonata No. 1, by Bee 
thoven. The references given below in 
brackets are to the Woman Suffrage 
History,t three volumes of which were 
issued several years ago by Mrs. Stanton, 
Mrs. Gage, and Miss Anthony, and the 
fourth volume of which, edited by Miss 
Anthony and Mrs, Harper, has been pub- 
lished within the past year. 

As examples of Mrs. Stanton’s early 
addresses can be chosen: 

1. Address before the New York Legis- 
lature in 1854. [Vol. 1, 595.] Deals with 
the position of woman as woman, as wife, 
as widow, as mother. This speech would 
form a good basis for a discussion of the 
changes of the last fifty years. 

2. Speech before the New York Legisla- 
ture, 1860. [Vol. 1, 679.] One of Mrs. 
Stanton’s finest efforts. A bill was before 
the Senate regulating the ‘rights and lia- 
bilities of husbands and wives.’’ The 
chief point in the new law was that it 
secured to the wives of the men of the 
working classes complete control of their 
wages. 

If Constitutiona) arguments are desired, 
one of the following speeches can be 
selected: 

1. Speech before the New York Legis- 
lature, 1867. [Vol. II, 270.] This is an 
argument in favor of women being allowed 
to vote for the members of a New York 
Constitutional Convention. 

2. Speech delivered at the first Woman 
Suffrage Convention held in Washington, 
eo “Eighty Years and More” can be found at 
many p'blic libraries. 

+ The Woman Suffrage History can be found in 


many public libraries. It can be bought of Miss 
Anthony, 17 Madison St., Rochester, N. Y. 





for hostility to the XIV and XV Amend- 
ments to the Constitution, and advocates 
a XVI Amendment. 


3. Speech in 1870 before Congressional 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
[Vol. II, 411.] This is a plea for Con- 
gress to enfranchise women in the District 
of Columbia. It is also an argument that 
women have the right of suffrage under 
the C »nstitution as it stands. 

4. Speech before the U. S. Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee 1872. [Vol. II, 506.] Ar- 
gument that women are citizens and have 
the right to vote. 

5. Speech before U. S. Senate Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections, 1878. 
[Vol. III, 80.] Argument for a XVI 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

As no one would have felt herself more 
honored than Mrs. Stanton if allowed to 
speak a word in honor of co-workers, 
perhaps some clubs would prefer to any 
one of the speeches suggested one of ber 
eulogies on the pioneers: 

1. Speech at the memorial service for 
Lucretia Mott. [Vol. I, 40.] 

2. Reminiscences of Paulina 
Davis. [Vol. I, 283.] 

3. Reminiscences of Angelina Grimké. 
[Vol. I, 392.]} 

4. Reminiscences of Susan B, Anthony. 
[Vol. I, 456. ] 

5. Reminiscences of a trip to England. 
[Vol. III, 922.] 

As examples of Mrs. Stanton’s most 
vigorous and mature thought may be 
chosen some one of her latest utterances: 

1, Extracts from speeches which can 
easily be blended and used on a single 
occasion. [Vo). IV, pp. 57, 176, 268.] 

2. Last speech delivered in person at a 
National Convention and before a Con- 
gressional Committee. [Vol. IV, 189.] 
This speec!: is entitled the ‘Solitude of 


Wright 


Self.”"* By many this is considered the 
greatest speech ever written by Mrs. 
Stanton. 


With the suggestion that the centre of 
the program should be made one of Mrs. 
Stanton’s own utterances, the committee 
feel their work ends, for the interest of the 
occasion must be largely determined by 
the individuality of each club. The com- 
mittee gives its recommendation with 
confidence that if a club wishes to make 
the occ:sion one of wit and humor, it will 
find to its hand a rich mine in ‘Eighty 
Years and More”; if, on the contrary, it 
desires to quicken a legal discussion, it 
cannot do better than open with one of 
the Constitutional arguments. In short, 
we offer a rich, varied diet, and leave to 
others the writing out of the menu. The 
banquet is spread. ‘‘May good digestion 
wait ou appetite.”’ 

SusAN B. ANTHONY. ) 

ELIZABETH SMITH MILLER, ( Com. 


HARRIOT STANTON BLATCH, \ 
Chairman. 


610 East Buffalo St , Ithaca, N. Y. 





*A few copies in pampblet form exist of this 
speech, which ae be had of Mrs. Stanton 
Biatch, 610 East Buffalo St , Ithaca, N. Y. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Saran S. Torrance of Chicago, IIl,, 
has invented a hat support for the con- 
venience of milliners. It can be attached 
to a tabie or shelf, and can be adjusted so 
as to securely support a hat at any height 
and in any position that the person work- 
ing upon the hat desires. 


Mrs. SAIDEE Gray Cox bas prepared 
a history of the Illinois State Federation, 
of which she was recording secretary for 
three years. This history is designed as 
a text-book for all women’s clubs, practi- 
cally illustrating the splendid work of 
similar organizations by delineating with 
thoroughness the history of the Illinois 
organization. 


Miss Mary CuRTIS,a former employee 
at the Public Library of Cambridge, Mass., 
bas been appointed librarian of the East 
Cambridge Branch Library. There has 
been a prolonged controversy over this 
office, but the trustees have been deter- 
mined to consider only the fitness of the 
applicants in spite of political and other 
influences that have been brought to bear 
upon them, The appointment of Miss 
Curtis will meet with general approval. 


MME METEILLER, who has been a box 
opener at the Comedie Francaise for forty 
years, was recently awarded a gold medal 
by the Paris S ciety for the Encourage- 
ment of Well Doing. Edouard Thierry 
was the manager when she first went to 
the theatre. She was at her post all 
through the war of 1870, and aided the 
actors in installing ambulances in tbe 
‘House of Moliere.’’ During the com- 
mune she never quitted her place. She 
has seen many ‘‘stars’’ rise and pase at 
the Comedie Francaise—Coquelin, Bern- 
hart, Madeleine Brohn, who were very 
fond of her. 


Mrs. Booker T. WASHINGTON spoke on 
‘**What Club Life has done for Women,”’ 
ata reception given her at Cambridge- 
port, Mass,, the evening of Aug. 31, by 
the Exodus Society. She said: ‘Club 
life has created an independence in woman 
that is pot maunish, but one that makes 
her ashamed to be helpless, to feel that 
she must not do her share of the world’s 
work simply because she ia a woman, 
The day when woman is to sit with cov- 
ered head and closed lips when she should 
be brave and courageous is passed. The 
world no longer expects this nor desires 
it. A womanly woman is alwaysa queen.”’ 


Mrs. MICHAEL CONLIN, First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in the Indian Territory, is proud of the 
fact that her father was a full-blooded 
Choctaw, while her mother was of the 
Chickasaw tribe, although the latter had 
a strain of white blood. Mrs. Conlin’s 
husband is a lumber merchant, born in 
Wisconsin, Included in the fifty eight 
clubs which form the Federation of Indi- 
an Territory aud Oklahoma are between 
400 and 500 Indian women, many of them 
highly educated and progressive. Library 
work is the chief concern of the Federa- 
tion, and in connection with this feature 
of the work, and the pressing necessity 
for the distribution of literature in the 
sparsely settled Indian Territory, Mrs. 
Conlin appeared among the invited speak- 
ers at Chautauqua. 


Miss Epitra M. Curzon, professor of 
chemistry in the Lillian Massey School of 
Domestic Science, Toronto, Can., who was 
drowned a few days ago while bathing at 
a Canadian summer resort, was a pioneer 
among the women workers of Canada, 
and had attained a position creditable to 
her and to her sex. Besides her position 
in the Lillian Massey School, she was in- 
structor in chemistry in the Toronto 
Technical School, and also a public ana- 
lyst, being the first woman in Canada to 
pass the government examinations for 
that position, As a public analyst Miss 
Curzon acted as assistant to Professor El- 
lis, of Toronto University, for ten years, 
and much of her time was spent in a little 
room at the School of Science, where she 
tested the purity of medicines and liquors, 
drugs and oil, infants’ foods, spices, cof- 
fee, butter, cheese, fertilizers and other 
products. At the Technical School, Miss 
Curzon lectured principally to men, her 
pupils being druggists, engineers, copper- 
smiths, iron workers, brass workers and 
other artisans. As she was slight, fair 
and girlish, the contrast between herself 
and pupils, many of whom were bearded 
and middle-aged, was striking and inter- 
esting. Her mother, Mrs, S. A. Curzon, 
is well known in Canadaas a writer, and a 
leader in all movements of women. 
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FROM CONSE: VATIVE VIRGINIA. 


Evmira, N. Y., Ave. 29, 19038. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In Virginia, last month, I was enter- 
tained at Greenway Court, the splendid 
home situated on the magnificent estate 
which was first owned by Lord Fairfax in 
1740. I found the household composed 
entirely of ladies, Mrs. May Skinker, my 
hostess, a Virginian of the best and high- 
est type, was found to be a most devoted 
suffragist. Through her efforts, laws 
have recently been enacted in the Old Do- 
minion giving women better property 
rights. But she is full of unrest over the 
injustice of having to be absent from the 
polls on election days, without having 
even one male relative to “represent’’ the 
company of intelligent women at Green- 
way Court. Among these is a younger 
sister who has finished a distinguished 
University course in a Northern college, 
and has been for years a professor. 

In the heart of the beautiful mountains 
of West Virginia is Miss Jeannette E. 
Aglionby, ‘the daughter of a hundred 
earis,’’ but she is thoroughly democratic. 
She and her mother owned immense 
landed estates in her section of the coun- 
try, and when the election days rolled 
around they regularly sent their colored 
coachman to the ballot-box as their polit- 
ical representative. 

A BENIGHTED PROFESSOR, 

This summer it has been my pleasure 
to lecture at a number of Chautauquas 
and summer assemblies, On the same 
day that I would speak, there would be 
the most prominent orators among men 
on the same platform. For instance, I 
would lecture in the afternoon and George 


W. Bain would give an address in the ) 


evening, or I would speak one night and 
John G. Woolley the next, and so on. 
On one occasion I attended a great meet- 
ing in Virginia, forty miles below Washing- 
ton. I spoke in the morning, and a cer- 
tain noted Southern evangelist lectured in 
the afternoon. On the train, going to my 
next destination later in the day, I had a 
conversation with this minister. I said: 
‘‘How much do you receive a day at these 
Chautauquas?”’ 

“One hundred dollars,’’ he replied, 

‘“Well,’”’ I mused, “I have exactly the 
same audiences that you have, the same 
interest is manifested in my meetings, the 
same enthusiasm. I speak along the 
same lines that you do. But I don’t get 
$100 a day for my services.”’ 

“Ah!” he smiled, ‘but you must never 
forget that you are a woman. I have the 
advantage of you in every way. For in- 
stance, a man is more attractive to an au- 
dience than a woman; he has no opposi- 
tion to overcome; one hundred per cent. 
of his congregations are with him, while 
thirty per cent. of yours are dead set 
against a woman’s appearing upon the 
platform. Carry this situation down 
through life. A woman isn’t worth as 
much as a man in the business world, and 
shouldn't receive as much pay even if she 
does the same amount of work. Let me 
illustrate. I employed a young woman 
the other day to do some typewriting for 
me; she neglected to bring the letters to 
me to sign during the day, and having to 
go away I was compelled to go to that 
lady’s room at ten o'clock at night. It 
was a questionable thing for me to do, 
and for the reason of having been placed 
in such a position that woman was not 
worth as much to me as a man would 
have been.”’ 

When he stopped to catch his breath, I 
said: “If I had employed a young man to 
do my typewriting acd he had failed to 
bring the letters to me in time to sign, 
and I had to catch a train, and was com- 
pelled to go to his room at 10 P. M., it 
would place me in an equally embarras- 
sing position, and for that reason the man 
would not be worth as much to me as a 
woman and should not receive as much 
pay.” 

He listened languidly, looked bored, 
and refused to accept my logic. Ashe 
left the car, there were tears in my heart 
over the spectacle of any public speaker 
among men being so prejudiced as to oc- 
cupy a position so insulting to women, 
and there was humiliation in my soul 
over the realization that this man was a 
Southerner, BELLE KEARNEY. 





THE REAL AMERICAN PERIL. 

Our esteemed Berlin contemporary, the 
Staatsburger Zeitung, is frightened by the 
pernicious activity of American women in 
European politics: 


The most prominent European states- 
men, diplomats and politicians marry 
American girls, who thereby obtain un- 
bounded influence over their public acts. 
This tends to democratize Europe and 
produce other dangerous consequences. 
This is a serious phase of the American 
peril. American wives are really political 
agents of the western republic away from 
America, 


If the American peril comes in the 
form of the American woman, what 





statesman, diplomat or politician will not 
love danger? She would be an irresistible 
missionary if she chose to be. Even un- 
consciously she must influence her bhus- 
band, Americanize him somewhat; and 
how can he think ill of a country which 
has the credit of producing her? Still, 
we are as heartily in favor of keeping that 
cunning’st pattern of excelling Nature at 
home as the Staatsburger Zeitung is. Put 
an embargo on her, She is too precious 
to export.— New York Sun. 
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WHY HOUSEHOLD CO-OPERATION FAILS. 
Miss Jane Addams writes in Good House- 

keeping of codéperative efforts and shows 

some of the reasons for their failure. 

A club of women in an Iowa town 
where itseemed impossible to procure do- 
mestic empluyees, at one time undertook 
the beginning of collective housekeeping, 
conducting the experiment upon the usual 
business basis that they might not be con- 
fused with the difficulties of learning to 
cc éperate at the same moment when they 
were modifying their household arrange- 
ments, It was discovered that out of the 
group of 40 clubwomen, 26 patronized the 
same butcher. After many meetings and 
much discussion 20 of these patrons final- 
ly agreed to buy from their butcher stock 
for mutton broth every Monday, beef 
stock on every Tuesday, beef already 
roasted for a Thursday dinner, baked 
turkey or chicken for a Sunday dinner, 
quite as they already bought from him 
fish on Fviday, boiled ham, dried beef, and 
other ‘prepared meats’’ at other times. 
This plan would take the preparation of 
meats out of the house itself, and the 
butcher, with the help of his capable Ger- 
man wife, declared himself quite as will- 
ing to provide soup stock as to provide 
soup bones, ‘‘provided that enough ladies 
wanted to buy it, to make it wortb 
while.” 

Two sisters were found inthe town who 
earned a precarious living by selling home- 
made bread and rolls. It was proposed by 
these 20 clubwomen that if the butcher 
plan succeeded they wouid next give 
their patronage en bloc to the bread wo- 
man, reserving as in the case of the butch- 
er the right to set the standard, in return 
for eliminating the element of risk from 
the business. On the same basis these 
clubwomepn hoped in time to standardize 
the town laundry, and further contem- 
plated engaging the three or four rather 
inefficient charwomen of the town, pro- 
viding them with kits of tools and giving 
them regular employment, so that each of 
the 20 houses might have at least one 
thorough cleaning each week. It was ar- 
gued that with the preparation of meats 
and breads outside the house, that with 
efficient laundry work and heavy cleaning 
done, coupled with the fact that courses 
of domestic science had been introduced 
into the public schools which would pre- 
sumably interest their little daughters in 
many of the minor duties of household 
service, she would indeed be a ‘‘shiftless’’ 
clubwoman who could not manage her 
household very comfortably without the 
aid of adomestic, And yet this perfectly 
reasonable plan fell through in the butch- 
er stage of the experiment, although it 
implied the minimum of coéperation, for 
each woman would of course settle her 
own bills with the butcher, baker and 
charwoman without any more consulta- 
tion with her neighbors than the present 
system implies, and agreed to purchase 
no definite amount but only to bestow 
her entire patronage so long as the prod- 
ucts were entirely satisfactory to the 
group. The women simply dropped off, 
‘found it hard to make the change,’ and 
gave other perfectly irrational and inco- 
herent reasons for discontinuing the ex- 
periment. The experiment failed because 
there was no common standard of food 
values among the women, 





TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 





‘I've had such a lovely day in the coun- 
try!’ exclaimed a glad-faced woman as 
she arranged some long-stemmed, heavily 
seeded grasses, some daisies, and ‘‘Queen 
Anne’s lace’ in a slender vase on her 
‘thall bedroom” bureau. ‘‘I feel so rested 
and refreshed, a whole day away from city 
noises and with all the sky and fresh air 
and glad green growing things that I could 
enjoy!”’ 

Work for weeks after held less drudgery 
for this city bound lover of the hills, and 
the light in her eye and spring in her step 
were born of an old friendship renewed 
with Nature’s many -phased face, As 
heard, however, from the farmer’s wife 
who harbored this nature-hungry girl, 
thatday’s vacation wore a different aspect. 

‘She was a sweet young thing, and no 
mistake,’ said the good-natured soul, 
‘*but she did seem a little simple-minded 
some ways. As she wasn’t going to stay 
with me mor’n a day and a night, I 
thought it would be nice for her to ge to 
the sewing circle and look in on the little 
evening party Mis’ Green was giving just 





yonder across the pasture, ber being from 
the city and all used to goin’s on. But 
no, she didn’t seem to care for neither of 
‘em; just thanked me very kind like and 
said she'd rather sit out there on the rocks 
and look at the sky and tree trunks. Did 
you ever, now? Why, sky’s cheap as dirt, 
and tree trunks ain’t anything but board 
floors and kindling wood with the bark 
on. And the kind of stuff she did gather 
together to take back to town with her, 
her as bas theayters, and shows and trol- 
leys and shops and things a-plenty to look 
at! Why, it was just a handful of weeds 
and grass such as we make hay of! I[ 
uever saw the like! She certainly was a 
sweet, home-like sort of young person, 
but sort of strangelike in her thinking, as 
you might say. Now, when I went to her 
city I couldn’t get off but for two days in 
the off season, but I saw enough to make 
things here kind of bave some taste all 
the rest of the winter. It gives you some- 
thing to think about—the things you see 
in town—you know.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 





COCOA WOMAN OF THE ALPS. 

Somewhere in the French city of Lyons 
is a little cocoa shop kept by a woman 
who has won a record in the Alps which 
veteran climbers may well envy. For 
years she has followed the French Alpine 
troops with her basket, marching with 
them on their manceuvres with her walk- 
ing stick as support and her basket of 
cocoa as excuse, Within a few days this 
wonderful woman has scaled a mountain 
twenty-five hundred feet high, crossed an- 
other covered with snow, ascended anoth- 
er to a height of twenty-eight hundred 
metres, climbed with the troops to the top 
of Mount Cenis, and finally left the regi- 
ment at the summit of the Frejus, a height 
of twenty-seven hundred metres, Soldier 
after soldier fell out of the ranks, but the 
cocoa woman marched on, up the Alps 
and down the Alps.— Chicago News, 





AT NEWNHAM AND GIRTON COLLEGES. 

Of special interest is an article in the 
Indian Ladies’ Magazine (Madras) for 
July, on “Colleges for Women in Cam- 
bridge, Eng.’’ The author, Mrs. Adams, 
passed the honors examination in classics 
with many distinctions out of Girton Col- 
lege, and she still keeps up her connec- 
tion with it by lecturing to the students 
on classical and philosophical subjects. 

Of the college life she says: ‘The life 
of students at both colleges is admitted 
by those who have passed through it to 
be a singularly happy one. The surround- 
ings are attractive, the work interesting, 
and the opportunities for friendship and 
for recreation, either in the shape of out- 
door games or of college clubs, musical, 
literary and social, or of the various inter- 
ests in Cambridge, outside the colleges are 
endless. Indeed the chief difficulty fora 
girl who at 18 or 20 finds herself planted 
in her own college rooms, is to exercise 
judicious selection in the management of 
her time, When she has made up her 
mind what subject is to be her special 
study she finds plenty of advisers to point 
out suitable courses of lectures and read- 
ing and to set papers and other exercises 
by means of which the lectures and read- 
ing may be more thoroughly assimilated 
and any originality on the part of the stu- 
dent brought to light. If the newcomer 
is wise, she will act cautiously at first and 
will not join more than a very small pro- 
portion of the numerous college societies 
that offer themselves. Cases of real over- 
work are fortunately not common, and in- 
stances of vastly improved health after 
three or four years of college life are fre- 
quently found. Both colleges have beau- 
tiful gardens that in the summer, or May 
term as it is usually ca led, look their 
best in the glory of English spring-flower- 
ing shrubs. Girton, being some way out 
of the town, has more extensive grounds 
and fresher air to make up for its distance 
from the centre of things, but both col- 
leges are well equipped with tennis courts, 
hockey grounds, and other means of out- 
door exercise. 

“The way in which the teaching is con- 
ducted depends largely on the subjects 
studied. Classical and mathematical stu- 
dents receive most of their instruction 
within their college, either in small 
classes, or in private teaching given by the 
recent staff of women lecturers or by 
Cambridge men engaged by the college 
authorities. In other subjects, such as 
science, history and modern languages, 
students go to lectures in Cambridge, 
where women students are permitted to 
attend most of the lectures open to under- 
graduates. This privilege has now been 
granted for nearly thirty years, but it 
should not be forgotten that, so long as 
Cambridge refuses membership of the 
University to the students of Girton and 
Newnhan, its continuance depends chiefly 
op the courtesy of individual professors 
and lecturers. 

“For practical work in Natural Science, 
in some cases students are admitted to the 





University laboratories, and in other sub- 
jects there are separate laboratories at the 
two colleges, and a joint one open to bio- 
logical students of each college. 

“The majority of students reside for 
three years. Some remain for a fourth 
year, at the end of which a more advanced 
examination is usually passed, and there 
are a small number of advanced student- 
ships which may be held by those who 
have gone through the examination stage 
and give evidence of being able to pursue 
independent study with profit. Those 
who desire the welfare of the two colleges 
greatly hope that in the future generous 
benefactors will increase the number of 
these studentships. Apart from the very 
good work often done by the advanced 
students, their example and influence 
upon their juniors is of a very inspiring 
kind. 

‘‘Now that the daughters cf the earliest 
students are beginning to come up to 
Newnham and Girton it is possible to 
disprove conclusively the gloomy prog- 
nostications of those who vowed that a 
University education would incapacitate 
women from becoming wives and mothers, 
or at any rate that they would be hope- 
lessly incapable of bringing up a family. 
Teaching in some form or another is of 
course the most obvious profession for 
Newnham and Girton students to take up, 
and the great majority of those who have 
not married are engaged in it, but medi- 
cine, business, literary and scientific work, 
philanthropy avd missionary work have 
all found recruits among former students, 
and among the more unusual posts held 
may be mentioned that of H. M. Principal 
Lady Inspector of Factories, and an As- 
sistant Superintendentship in the Bank of 
England; while Miss Fawcett, whose name 
is well known as the most distinguished 
mathematica] student yet produced is or- 
ganizing education in South Africa,”’ 





THE BOARD OF HEALTH LADY. 

‘*‘Where does Mrs. Schuler live?’’ asked 
the visitor of the janitor who appeared at 
the hall door. 

The janitor looked at the visitor specu- 
latively. 

‘*Are you the charity lady?’’ said she. 

“*No,”’ replied the visitor. 

‘*Perhaps ye’re the doctor lady?’’ tenta- 
tively. 

“No, I'm from the Board of Health. 
I’m hunting up all the little babies under 
a year old to see how they’re getting on.” 

‘Phe Board of Health lady is ut? You’re 
a@ new one on me,’’ with naive frankness. 
“Well, look in the last room back. Ye’ll 
find the poor kid and it’s in need of a 
fri’nd, it is, I’m thinkin’, God help ut.”’ 

The Board of Health lady sought the 
last room back, A dark little room it 
was, in the basement, with two smal] win- 
dows opening on a narrow, paved court- 
yard whereon the sun beat blindingly. A 
dark and dirty little room, with a dark 
and dirty little woman standing by, silent- 
ly on the defensive; a dark and dirty bed 
in one corner, and inthe middle of it a 
dark and dirty baby, very small and 
skinny, a@ mere wavering little mite of 
humanity, enveloped in dubious sheets. 

Baby Schuler’s mother was away at 
work packing olives at $5 a week. The 
little woman was the baby’s grandmother. 
She was startlingly young for a grand- 
mother, and must have been quite start- 
lingly pretty afew years before. But the 
smell of something strongly vinous was 
on her breath, though it was early in the 
morning. 

She regarded the Board of Health lady 
as an enemy and her answers were short 
and mutinous. The baby’s name? Jvohn 
Jacob. Where was the baby’s father? 
Nobody knew; he had skipped out. This 
information was given quite composedly. 

John Jacob looked up from the dirty 
sheets with great black eyes that occupied 
the larger part of his face, and seemed to 
inquire what the Board of Health lady was 
going to do about it. 

It was not the Board of Health lady’s 
business to go into sociological problems. 
Hers only to ascertain why John Jacob’s 
little arms were so remarkably skinny 
and sticklike. What did John Jacob eat? 
she asked, 

Upon learning she declared that John 
Jacob must have milk; not “‘loose’’ milk, 
from the grocer’s, which was only linger- 
ing death, but bottled milk. Then she 
took out the little Board of Health leaflet 
from her bag and read slowly and care- 
fully the following instructions: 

1. From a fresh quart bottle of milk 
carefully pour off 24 ounces from the top, 
taking as much of the cream, as possible. 
Place this with the sugarand barley water, 
or boiled water, in aclean jar or agate- 
ware pail; place the jar or pail in a larger 
pail, containing four or five inches of 
water; place this on the stove and allow 
the water surrounding the milk to boil for 
ten minutes; remove from the stove and 
allow to stand for ten minutes, then place 
in cold water so as to cool quickly. This 
is the whole day’s milk supply for the 
baby. Keep thie covered in the ice-box, 





ee 
and fill the baby’s bottles, which had pre. 
viously been cleaned, as needed. 

The grandmother listened, with a loo, 
of covert amusement. 

“Now, will you do that?’’ inquired the 
purse, 

“Ob, sure,” said the grandmother, with 
an indescribable inflection, and a face like 
@ graven image, 

“If you don’t this baby will probably 
die,”’ said the nurse patiently. 

‘‘And why shouldn't it,” said the granq. 
mother, suddenly. “Wouldn't it be the 
best thing for the poor young one? If the 
poor could kill off all their children 
wouldn’t it be better for them? Poor 
folks has no business to have children,” 
and she clutched John Jacob with a nery. 
ous grip. ‘I’ve had five,’’ she said, ‘ang 
they’re all dead but Lizzie, and it’s a pity 
Lizzie wasn’t dead, too,’’ 

Over the mantelpiece was a docu ment, 
dark with dirt, but in a neat frame that 
showed it had been prized when received, 
It was a certificate from some schoo! ap. 
nouncing that Lizzie Schuler was on the 
roll of honor fer ‘‘punctuality, diligence, 
deportment and progress,” and it was 
dated only two years back, 

Poor Lizzie Schuler! 

Rosa McGee was the next young person 
to be called upon. When the Board of 
Health lady saw Rosa she lapsed into the 
technical slang of the department. 

‘*My, she’s a buster,’”’ she remarked, 

The proud mother smiled delightedly 
and displayed Rosa’s pink legs, which 
were mere rolls of fat. Butter was nothing 
to them. No patent baby food for Rosa, 
No condensed milk, No, indeed! Rosa 
got her dinner in the only way fully and 
entirely approved and endorsed by the 
Board of Health. The visitor had no need 
to read the rules about the top twenty- 
four ounces off the bottle to be boiled 
sixteen minutes and a half, or anything 
like that. The trouble was the other 
way. 

‘*How does that baby eat?”’ she asked, 
It seemed that Rosa had an active appe- 
tite. She ate every hour anda half, if not 
oftener. 

‘My dear woman, you'll have that baby 
sick,’’ said the Board of Health lady. 
“You keep her little digestive organs at 
work all the time. They never get a min- 
ute to rest. She'll have colic. You must 
feed her only once in three hours,”’ 

Rosa’s mother looked dubious, 

‘What if she cries?’’ she said faintly, 

‘Let her cry,”’ said the Board of Health 
lady, firmly. ‘It won’t hurt a bit. In 
fact, it will do her good. Crying is the 
only exercise a baby’s lungs get. It makes 
them grow. Give her lungs some exercise 
and her stomach a rest. Aftera few days 
she’ll get used to the three-hour plan and 
then she won’t want it any oftener.”’ 

“Do you hear that, Kosa McGee?” in- 
quired her mother. 

Rosa McGee put her fat thumb in her 
mouth and wrinkled her nose disdainfully 
at the Board of Health lady. She knew 
what she knew. Just let her start in to 
exercise her lungs good and hard once 
and see what would happen. 

Mary Agnes was a frail, gentle little 
girl, with a skin as white as milk and 
eyes as blue as forgot-me-nots. Mary 
Agnes’s mother showed very plainly 
where Mary Agnes’s good looks came 
from. 

“What do you drink?’’ inquired the 
visitor, 

“Oh, ma’am, I very seldom ever drink a 
glass of beer,” cried Mary Agnes’s mother, 
anxiously. “I don’t like it, and yet they 
all telf me it would be so good for the 
baby.”’ 

“Do they, indeed?” said the visitor 
wrathfully. ‘Well, it’s very bad for the 
baby, and so is tea. You musn’t drink 
either of them. You must drink milk. 
That baby ought to be heavier.”’ 

“But I can’t afford to buy so much 
milk,’’ said Mary Agnes’s mother, dis- 
tressfully. 

“You can’t afford to pay doctors’ bills, 
can you?”’ asked the visitor. 

‘Why, that’s so, I can’t,’’ said Mary 
Agnes’s mother, in an astonished tone, as 
if the thought had just occurred to her. 

Little Edward, named after his heredi- 
tary sovereign, lay on the floor while his 
mother wearily washed clothes beside 
him. It was the front room, once the re- 
ception room, of an old New York house, 
and a stately old marble mantelpiece con- 
trasted sadly with the torn wallpaper, 
the wood heaped on the floor, the piles of 
unwashed dishes. 

Edward’s mother was very English, 
with her clear pink-and-white skin and 
her clear blue eyes. She did not look 
pretty, because she was ragged and drag- 
gled, uncombed and down at the heels, 
wet with the suds of the tub. But groomed 
and dressed and rested she would be very 
pretty indeed. 

She listened rebelliously at first to the 
instructions, but softened when the visitor 
picked up Edward and played with him. 
Nevertheless she stubbornly refused 4 
ticket to the Floating Hospital. She de- 
clined to give any reason, but it was plain 
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that it was too much like charity to suit 
her. Edward’s mother indulged in that 
juxury 80 inconvenient to the poor, pride. 

“Does Mrs. Mooney live here?’’ asked 
the visiting nurse of a large lady in blue 
calico at the next door. 

“She do not,’’ replied the lady in blue 
calico; ‘she wuz put out.”’ 

“Dear me, how dreadful,”’ said the visi- 
tor. ‘‘What was she put out for?” 

“Fer bein’ a bum; she an’ her husband; 
thim two;”’ answered Blue Calico firmly. 

‘And she has got a little baby?” 

“She had, mum, but she has no longer, 
thanks be to Go; ‘tis in Hiven,’’ replied 
she of the blue calico. 

The Board of Health lady made a note 
on a card; and so no more of Baby 
Mooney. 

Little Percival was the tenth child of 
his mother, and she has raised seven of 
them, and run a furnished-room house for 
the last ten years. Percival’s mother 
looked tired. 

“] couldn’t go on any excursion; no, 
ma’am,’’ she replied wearily, to the offer 
of aday on the water. ‘To dress and 
take five of them, and keep watch of 
them all day on the boat, and feel that all 
my work was undone at home, why I’m 
more tired than if I had worked all day. 
The baby’s outdoors all day with his sis- 
ters, and he’ll have to get on with 
that.’’ 

“You look as if you needed the trip 
more than the baby,’’ said the visitor. 
“Couldn’t you get away for a day or a 
week, withoutthem? It needn’t cost you 
anything.”’ 

‘And leave them all in the street? And 
my husband’s meals to get, and the tur- 
nished rooms to look after? Oh, no,”’ 
said Percival’s mother. 

“But why do you need to have this 
rooming house on your hands? It's too 
much for you. Can’t your husband sup- 
port the family?” 

‘Not and keep the children in school,” 
said Percival’s mother, simply. ‘*We’d 
like to give them all an education, and he 
can’t do it unless I run the house.”’ 

The visitor and her companion de- 
scended the stairs thoughtfully. 

“There’s a heroine for you,’’ said one 
of them finally. 

“Yes,”’ replied the other. 
you like her job?”’ 

“Pounding the typewriter is 
enough for me a while longer.”’ 

“Guess my job of climbing stairs isn’t 
so bad after all,’’ responded the other. 

“There are heroines scattered all 
through the tenements,’’ declared the 
official visitor with sudden energy, ‘‘bring- 
ing up families the best they know how, 
without money, conveniences or com- 
forts, inthe dirt and heat and crowded 
quarters. It’s a killing business. The 
only ones who aren’t worn out with it are 
those who are content to sit down in the 
dirt and never worry.” 

Little Turidru, which is short for Sal- 
vatore, lived in two rooms behind his 
father’s barber shop, along with a brother 
and sister, a pretty, little black-eyed 
mother and a picturesque old grand- 
mother, with long earrings and a scarlet 
head kerchief, who was frying delecta- 
bly spicy peppers over a hot fire. 

Turidru’s father came in from the bar- 
ber shop to interpret. All the questions 
ordered by the Board of Health were an- 
swered satisfactorily until it came to that 
of windows open at night. 

“No, ma’am,”’ said Turidru’s father 
firmly; ‘‘no, never do we sleep with our 
windows open at night. We think too 
much of our children.”’ 

“But you must,’’ persisted the Board of 
Health lady. ‘If you don’t you'll keep 
breathing bad air over and over again, 
and the baby will be sick, and you'll all 
have consumption.” 

The barber looked helpless. 

“How I wish you speak Italian,’’ he 
said despondently; ‘then I explain you.’’ 

“All right, speak Italian,’ said one of 
the visitors unexpectedly, in the tongue 
of the land of olives. 

The barber smiled radiantly and broke 
into liquid syllables, accompanied by 
multitudinous gestures. Never he would 
sleep with windows open; not if he suf- 
focated with the heat, no. Mamma mia! 
Would he open windows at night upon 
his infants? He was too good a father 
for that. Put why? Why, naturally, 
siguorina, because the malaria would enter 
on the night air and afflict the helpless 
little ones. 

“But all Americans sleep with their 
Windows open at night, and don’t yon 
think they are stronger than Italians?”’ 

“Americans sleep with their windows 
Open at night?” 

; “Most certainly; invariably,’’ very firm- 
y. 

The barber threw up his hands. 

“What a strange, what an incompre- 
hensible race are these Americans,’’ said 
he, in accents of despair. 

And the Board of Health lady departed, 
to continue to climb stairs and preach her 
gospel of sterilized milk, open windows 
and no beer,—W, Ye Sun. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The social evil question has come up 
again with a proposition to segregate the 
vicious classes, giving wp to their exclu- 
sive use certain districts in the city with 
st-ictly defined limits. The system has 
been tried in many cities, and never 
proved a satisfactory method of dealing 
with the subject. Indeed, of all the plans 
resorted to in order to limit the influence 
for evil of the unfortunate and vicious 
elements which are to be found in every 
large city, none has proved entirely satis- 
factory, and the problem remains stil] un- 
solved and apparently insolvable. — St. 
Louis Christian Advocate. 


A very curious pamphlet, entitled ‘‘An 
Opinion on the Emancipation of Women,” 
bearing only the initials “‘C. A.,’’ has 
been unearthed in the capital of Lom- 
bardy. It was written fifty-two years ago 
by an unknown author, supposably a 
journalist, who begins by affirming that 
the term man includes woman, quoting 
Genesis as authority, and the writer goes 
on with a spirited defence of woman 
against the charges of incapacity and vol- 
ubility (!), and claims her right to enter 
whatever sphere of activity she chooses. 
The writer appeals to history, and enum- 
erates the illustrious women who have 
done honor to their day, cites Penelope 
and the women of Troy, Judith, the 
Queen of Sheba, Zenobia, and then the 
saints. 


For better or worse, customs change. 
From Lucy Stone’s time until now the 
woman’s rights movement has steadily 
waxed stronger, and to-day woman un- 
doubtedly has more “rights” than ever 
before. But along with a growing admis- 
sion of her rights has grown a tendency 
on the part of man to abrogate hér privi- 
leges. Undoubtedly the tendency is nat- 
ural enough, but that is nothing in its 
favor. Because women now mingle with 
men more generally, it does not follow 
that men are quite right in acting like a 
set of boors. Yet that is just what a 
good many do, and they justify their con- 
duct by various shallow remarks with 
which we are all familiar, A man does 
not throw good manners to the dogs 
when he meets the successful man who 
used to be his office-boy. But this same 
man is very likely to say that if a woman 
wants to earn her own living he guesses 
she can,stand in a street-car for all he’ll 
do to get hera seat. Courtesy is just as 
beautiful toward a working woman as 
toward your neighbor's wife, whose only 
labor consists in trying to find some dust 
for Mary to wipe up. The old-time re- 
spect that was paid woman need not be 
dispensed with just because old-time 
women are gone. It is still better to 
have the grace of a Chesterfield than the 
bearing of a clodhopper. Fine manners 
are just as good an investment as they 
ever were, for the very good reason that 
they are still a potent factor in keeping us 
on good terms with one another, thus 
deepening and widening friendship and 
love and making the world a better place 
to live in.— Boston Home Journat, 


HUMOROUS. 


Small Boy—Give me a large bottle of 
the worst medicine you've got in your 
store. 

Druggist —What’s the matter? 

Small Boy—Well, I’ve been left all alone 
with grandma, and she’s suddenly been 
taken sick, and I’m going to get even with 
her.—Life. 





‘How do your people here stand on 
the question of internal improvements?’’ 
asked the congressman who was around 
feeling the pulse of his constituents. 

‘Well,’ replied the influential grocer of 
the village, ‘I guess they’re in favor of 
’em. ‘I’m sellin’ more of these new kinds 
of breakfas’ foods this year than I ever 
did before.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


Mistress (finding visitor in kitchen)— 
Who is this, Mary? 

Mary (confusedly )— My brother, mum. 

Mistress (suspiciously) — You're not 
much alike. 

Mary (stammering apologetically)—We 
were, mum, but he’s just had his beard 
shaved off, and that makes him look dif- 
ferent.—Tit Bits. 


“Hello, you look busy! What are you 
doing?’’ asked a man, looking over the 
wall of his suburban neighbor. 

‘Planting some of my seeds,’’ said the 
owner of the garden, shoving his spade 
into the ground. 

‘It looks to me,”’ said the neighbor, sus- 
piciously eyeing an object on the ground, 
‘as if you were planting one of my hens.”’ 

**Well, that’s all right,”’ replied the man 
with the spade, ‘‘the seeds are inside.”’ 


One night, my nephew, nine years old, 
saw a cow milked for the first time. The 
next morning I asked if he didn’t want to 
see her milked again. He replied, ‘‘Oh, 
no, Auntie, she can’t be milked again this 
morning, because Mr. White emptied her 
all out last night!” I told him that in 
some way she would have more milk this 
morning. ‘Then,’’ he said, “she must 
have shelves on both sides of her mouth, 
where she keeps the grass to chew all 
night.’’—Boston Tranacript. 3 : 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
WHAT PEGGY LENT. 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


Peggy watched Mrs. Toomey go away 
with a look of relief on her tired face. 

“Oh, mamma,” Peggy said, “I wish I 
could lend something to somebody, too!” 

“Well, why not?” mamma said, cheer- 
ily. 

— hurried to the door, but Mrs. 
Toomey’s calico dress was just a little 
blur of dingy red in the distance. It was 
too late to call her back. 

“And there isn’t anybody else with 
seven little mites o’ children and a land- 
lord,’’ Peggy said, coming back into the 
kitchen slowly. 

‘“*Besides,”’ she added, as a sudden 
afterthought, “I spent my ten cents—I 
forgot.”’ 

Mamma smiled. She had just taken 
out a pan of sugar cookies, and she se- 
lected two of the golden-brownest ones, 
and tucked them, all warm and spicy, into 
Peggy’s hands. 

‘Never mind, dear heart,’’ she said; 
‘there are other pe>ple to lend§to besides 
Mrs. Toomey, and plenty of other things 
besides money. Now run out on the 
piazza steps, and eat your,cookies.”’ 

It was cool and shady out onSthe front 
piazza, but just outside the reach of the 
great leafy branches of the linden tree 
how sunny and hot! Peggy munched her 
cookies, and pitied the people going up 
and down the street. She made believe 
the avenue was the Desert of Sahara, and 
it really did make a good one. There was 
such a wide stretch of glaring white dust 
to cross, from curb to curb. Only, of 
course—Peggy laughed at the idea—of 
course, there wasn’t a steady procession 
of camels going up and down the Desert 
of Sahara! On the avenue the cam—I 
mean the horses and the cars went back 
and forth always. 

“There goes that blind music teacher— 
he’s going to cross the Desert o’ Sa’rah,” 
mused Peggy, lazily. ‘He always stops 
the longest time and listens, first. I 
shouldn’t like to cross the Desert o’ Sa’- 
rah in the pitch dark, either—my, no!"’ 

Out on the curbstone the blind man 
waited and listened. His face was turned 
toward Peggy, sidewise, and it looked 
anxious and uncertain. There were so 
many wheels rumbling by! The hot sun 
beat down on his head pitilessly. 

‘‘He’s going to give Tillie Simmons a 
music les’’— 

But Peggy never finished that word. A 
sudden wave of pity sweptoverher. The 
next moment the blind man on the corner 
felt a little cool hand slip into his, and a 
shy voice was saying something in his ear. 

“It’s me—I’m Peggy,”’ it said. “I'll 
lead you 'cross the Desert o’ Sa’rah, just 
as soon as that 'lectric car goes by—there, 
now!”’ 

Together they crossed the wide, hot 
avenue ina whirl of dust. Peggy’s bare 
yellow head caught the sunlight like a 
nugget of gold. Her earnest, care-strick- 
en face was red and moist. On the fur- 
ther curbing she slipped away and ran 
across again, back to the rest of her cooky 
on the piazza steps. By and by she re- 
membered the return trip the blind man 
must take. 

“I’m going back there, and wait for 
him, so’s not to miss him,’’ she decided, 
promptly; and away she flew. 

But it was hot—my !—on the other side 
of the avenue! There was no linden tree 
over there, and Peggy thought it would- 
n’t be polite to sit on other people’s door- 
steps. 

‘*Tillie Simmons takes pretty long mu- 
sic lessons,’’ she thought, with definite 
sympathy for Tillie and a general compas- 
sion for everybody else who had to wait 
round on sunny avenues without a hat on. 

The return trip across the Desert of 
Sahara was made safely, and the blind 
man plodded his careful way home with 
a happy spot in his heart. And Peggy— 
Peggy went home with a glad spot, too, 
She had never thought to be glad for her 
eyes before. 

Mamma opened the window, and beck- 
oned to Peggy. ‘‘Well, was it as nice as 
you thought, dear?’’ she said, smilingly. 

‘“‘What?—was what as nice, mamma?”’ 
asked puzzled Peggy. 

‘**Lending things to people,”’ 

‘‘Why—why, I haven't lended a single 
thing to anybody, mamma!”’ 

“No, not a single thing—two things, 
dear. Ithink you must have enjoyed it 
very much.” 

Peggy looked decidedly astonished. 
What in the world ha@ she lent to any- 
body? Two things, mamma said—mam- 
ma said such funny things. 

“Oh!” cried Peggy, suddenly, laughing 
up at mamma, Then her face sobered, 
and grew gentle. 

‘*Yes—oh, yes, I liked it, mamma.’’— 
Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 
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ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains translations of 
sixty Armenian poems, They represent 
a variety of authors, ranging from the 
tenth century to the nineteenth. 





The work is admirably done.— Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore —Phila 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla- 
tions of the Armenian poems, especially my 
brother’s.—Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I bave read some of the poems carefully, com- 
paring them with the Armenian originals. The 
translation is very faithful.—Dr. M. 8. Gabriel, 
editor of “ Hatk.’ 


‘Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts Collage Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
| BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, . 


| are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures con - 
enced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
« ntinues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P. THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


We feel that much of the originai spirit fs left, | 


and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
poetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny ay pastora: 
Eagient. or persecuted Armenia.— New York 

ournal, 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire iuto her translations.. .. 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the 
iterary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
Hnenian literary spirit. yhatever these poems 
may have been in the —— they are certain! 
= in the English dress in which she has cloth 

em.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poem<¢ 
is already in press, although the first has not yet 
been out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.—Boston 
Trnscript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
and spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme 
i aaeocenns series of noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
cal genius. ... Itis a real service to let Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we _ is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—Rt. Hon. James Bryce. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
extend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 


ate. Miss Blackwell’s work has been well dons, | 


and she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
ind poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems soventng, unexpected 
veauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
as not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
vich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
ultogether the translator’s venture into an almost 
inknown literature has been a most successful 
ne.—Chicago Pust. 


These poems revealas bya search-light the deep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character. They 
show forth an ingrained Leroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thoughts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish an pe | 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—JN, ¥. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, . . . The work bas been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.—Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
eee We can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these —— poems, 
for they have been written in a land desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyondall else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot. 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty.—Chrtstian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
jan question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nigbtin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc , which 
Were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations andideals of this people have a 
double fatorest, that of literature and that of 
life. ...The melancholy earnestness and true 

etic feeling fuund in such verse will commend 
tto a wide and epmpethette circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, aners of the deeper-lyin 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. Anc 
the qualities that come out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic ee 
and character of this betrayed and sutflerin 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to fin 
that Armenia has both a classic literature and a 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, and a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter. 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Hoentan and Servian poetry is interesting. — 
Christian Register. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “I read on that occasion several] of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that oversee was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its ye some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
Tn a people in a new manner, along new 

nes. 
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| KATHARI 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 
| The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists 
Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20, atients being 
annually available for study. 
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685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
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THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
| particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PigRoy 
| care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd Bt. 
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Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


) Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


| IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


| Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 





tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some pgp se | 2 
moulder, cut-off —y shingle mill, etc. press 
and —— office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
ollars, and is a}! paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription.of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of thosejwho are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater p irt of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs iu different departments 
and scientific aqpaseee, We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 
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DRE. ABBOTT AGAINST EQUAL RIGHTS. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott contributes to the 
September Atlantic an elaborate article 
entitled ‘Why Women Do Not Wish the 
Suffrage.’’ It contains many statements 
that are true, and many that are pertinent: 
but the things that are true are not perti- 
nent, and those that are pertinent are not 
true. 

Dr. Abbott says: 

It is for the silent women—whose 
voices are not heard in conventions. who 
write no leaders, deliver no lectures, and 
visit no legislative assemblies—that I 
speak; it is their unspoken thought and 
feeling I wish to interpret. 

Now, this is pure humbug. Every in- 
telligent person (and Dr. Abbott is very 
intelligent) knows that most of these “‘si- 
lent women”’ are not thinking about wo- 
man suffrage, one way or the other. Dr. 
Abbott simply attributes to them his 
own thought and feeling about woman 
suffrage, and those of the little handful of 
womeo who visit legislative assemblies 
tu oppose it, write leaders against it, and 
travel from State to State delivering pub- 
lic lectures to prove that a woman’s place 
is at home, These ladiesare Dr. Abbott's 
friends and allies; he professes great es- 
teem for them; but several times in the 
present article he slurs them (by implica- 
tion) somewhat severely. 

Dr. Abbott lays down at great length a 
number of propositions with which most 
ot the advocates of equal rights fur wom- 
en would fully agree, but which they re- 
gard as arguments for equal suffrage 
rather than against it. 

Dr. Abbott says: ‘The family is the 
basis of society.’’ Undoubtedly; and a 
promivent man of Wyoming has said: ‘‘To 
my mind, this is the strongest argument 
for woman suffrage—that it doubles the 
power and influence of the home element 
(always the best element) in the govern- 
ment of the State.’’ 

Dr. Abbott says, ‘‘The distinction be- 
tween the sexes is univeysal and perpet- 
ual,’’ Then why should anyone fear that 
it will be obliterated if women vote? Dr. 
Abbott cffers not a shred of evidence to 
show that the ballot has made women 
less womanly in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Australia, New Zealand, or our own 
Western States, in some of which they 
have been voting for more than a genera- 
tion. 

Dr. Abbott says that women’s work, the 
training of boys and girls, is the most im- 
portant of all kinds of work, and the thing 
for which government and commerce 
exist. Mrs. Z. G. Wallace, from whom 
Gen. Lew Wallace drew the portrait of 
the mother in ‘‘Ben Hur,’’ used to say 
that just because this is women’s especial 
work, a mother ought to have a voice in 
shaping the environment that surrounds 
her bome; and that until she has it, she 
is ubliged to do her work of child-train- 
ing at a heavy disadvantage. Certainly, 
government and commerce at present are 
not always conducted as if their main ob- 
ject was to enable mothers to bring up 
their children to be gvod men and women! 
Dr. Abbott says: 

Whether we operate a factory, or man- 
age a store, or build and conduct a rail- 
road, . or enact and enfurce laws, 
or whatever we do, the end of our activity 
is the nurture and training of children. 

When factories work young children 
long hours by day and night, till their 
bodies and brains are hopelessly stunted, 
is it done for the sake of ‘the nurture and 
training of children’? When legislatures 
refuse to enact or to enforce laws against 
child-labor, is it done for the same admi- 
rable object? When a combination of 
coal-operators and railroads last winter 
kept the price of coal so high that children 
died of cold, were those railroads conduct- 
ed mainly to promote and protect ‘‘the 
nurture and training of children’? Is 
this the object of the laws which in some 
States license gambling, and in others 
place the age of protection for girls at ten 
years? 

Dr. Abbott says, ‘She (woman) makes 
the home sanitary.’’ What can her best 
efforts do to make ber home sanitary if 
her children are poisoned by a typhoid 
water supply such as bas been maintained 
by the corrupt city government of Phila- 
delpbia? Dr. Abbott says, ‘She instills 
into the little child the love of truth and 
purity, and the subtle sense of honor.”’ 
How mach chance had a mother in the 
poorer quarters of New York to instill 
the love vf truth aod purity into her 





children amid the environment of flaunt- 
ing vice which Tammany allowed to 
surround her home? In most of our 
cities, how easy is it likely to be for any 
mother to cultivate in her boys “the 
subtle sense of honor,’’ when they see the 
highest civic honors awarded to men who 
have no honor in any other seuse? These 
are some of the reasons why a growing 
number of women wish to vote, and why 
a growing number of our best men wish 
to have them vote. A. 8. B. 





MAY WOMEN SERVE ON BOARDS? 

Dr. Lyman Abbott says that govern. 
ment’s ‘‘fundamental function is to fur- 
nish protection from open violence or 
secret fraud,”’ aud that therefore women 
have no part in it. It is not women’s 
part to protect society from physical vio- 
lence, certainly; but is it equally sure that 
@ woman must be out of her sphere in 
contending against ‘‘secret fraud’’? Is 
there not apt to be a leakage of the family 
finances if the wife does not look closely 
into the butcher’s and grocer’s account? 
And is she out of her sphere in doing so? 

In an English town a conservative mem- 
ber of the Board of Poor Law Guardians 
objected violently to the election of a 
lady to the Board, on the ground that 
women could not understand accounts. 
The newly-elected woman soon after 
called ,attention to a bill which was pre- 
sented to the Guardians for payment, 
charging about twenty-five dollars for a 
soup-tureen for the paupers. Investigtion 
proved that for years the Board had 
been systematically overcharged for all 
the household supplies. The old gentle- 
man who had objected to a woman ex- 
ciaimed, testily, ‘‘How can you expect 
me to understand these little domestic 
matters?’ The lady answered, quietly, 
“I do not expect you to under-tand them; 
but, since you do not, is it not well that 
there should be somebody on the Board 
who does?” In a multitude of towns and 
villages women are doing good service on 
school boards, library boards, prison 
boards, boards of overseers of the poor, 
and all the boards relating to public char- 
ities. Every year they are elected and 
appointed to these boards in growing 
numbers. Yet Dr. Abbott says that ‘the 
clamors of an ill-instructed conscience 
may force a few women” to try to help so 
ciety ‘through city and village boards,” 
instead of remaining in their proper 
sphere! Here again he is hard on his 
friends, the officers of the Anti-Suffrage 
Association, many of whom are serving 
on ‘‘city and village boards,’’ and seem 
thoroughly to enjoy public work. The 
late president of the ‘‘Massachusetts As- 
sociation Opposed to the Further Exten- 
sion of Suffrage to Women’’ was for years 
a member of the Schvol Board and one of 
the Overseers of the Poor, but it was 
never charged that this injured her work 
as a wife and mother. 

Dr. Abbott’s argument will be further 
reviewed next week. A. 8. B. 





“WHY WOMEN DO NOT WISH THE 
SUFFRAGE.” 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, in the September 
Atlantic Monthly first assumes as true 
what is not true, and then proceeds to 
account for it. If he had headed his 
article “Why some women do not wish for 
the Suffrage,’’ he would have shown 
greater candor and a closer adherence to 
the truth. He asserts that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of women are unwilling to 
have the right of suffrage conferred upon 
them, and cites as evidence the sham ref- 
erendum of 1896 in Massachusetts. He 
says that out of some 550,000 women only 
22.304 voted that in their opinion it was 
expedient to extend municipal suffrage to 
women, and coolly assumes that only four 
per cent. of the women wanted it and that 
all the remaining ninety-six per cent. were 
opposed. 

But Mr. Abbott carefully omitted to 
state that only 861 women in the State of 
Massachusetts voted against municipal 
suffrage; in other words that the vote of 
the women in response to the referendum 
was nearly twenty-six to one in favor of 
the measure. The vote of the men on 
that occasion was 87,000 for suffrage; 
187,000 against it. This would show, ac- 
cording to reason and common sense, that 
about two-thirds of the men were opposed 
to the change. But 187,000 men are only 
one-third of the men who might have 
voted on the question. Yet no suffragist 
would think of claiming that two-thirds 
of the men of Massachusetts are in favor 
of woman suffrage because they did not 
vote against it. 

To explain the small proportion of 
women voting on the question there were 
several good and sufficient reasons; first, 
there was given a very short time in which 
to acquaint the women of their opportu- 
nity. Many thousand women of the State 
never heard of the proposed referendum; 
second, in order to vote on the question, 
every woman bad to apply in person to be 





registered some weeks before, whereas 
every man was registered by the assessors 
without any action on his part. Had the 
assessors been instructed to register as 
voters the 550,000 women, as they did the 
550,000 men, it is quite possible that the 
vote of the women would have been as 
large as that of the men; third, the wom- 
en who knew that the question was sub- 
mitted knew also that their votes would 
not have the slightest legal validity, and 
that the result of their vote, even if unani- 
mous, would not give them the suffrage; 
fourth, the municipal suffrage, if granted, 
would not have conferred on women the 
right of self-government, would not have 
enabled them to vote for State or national 
officers, would not have made them mem- 
bers of the body politic of State or vation, 
Under such circumstances, the fact that 
28,165 women took the trouble to apply in 
person for registration was a remarkable 
evidence of interest and public spirit. 
The fact that only 861 women out of 550,- 
000 took the trouble to register and vote 
in opposition, showed conclusively that 
there was no general or pronounced oppo- 
sition to suffrage on the part of Massachu- 
setts women. 

The only way to ascertain women’s 
willingness to vote is to give them an op- 
portunity todo so. Fortunately this has 
been done in four States—an experience 
of thirty-four years in Wyoming, of nearly 
ten years in Colorado, of several years in 
Utah and Idaho. And in each of these 
four States women have shown their will- 
ingness to vote by voting habitually about 
as generally as the men do, and more gen- 
erally than the men do in Massachusetts, 
Why did not Dr. Abbott mention this? 
Why did he not allude to the fact that 
more than one million of American people 
are living contentedly uuder full woman 
suffrage on 300,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, helping to elect eight United States 
Senators and nine Congressmen, and that 
the testimony to its success is ample and 
conclusive? Who would suppose from Dr. 
Abbott’s article that for years women have 
been members of State legislatures, State 
superintendents of public instructions, 
trustees of State universities, organizers of 
parties, active participants in the political 
life of great communities, and that no 
such social revolution as Dr, Abbott pre- 
dicts has resulted? But unfortunately, 
on this question, Dr. Abbott is not a can- 
did seeker after truth, but a special plead- 
er seeking with perverted ingenuity to 
make the worse appear the better cause. 

There is no reason ever to expect a 
general demand of women for the suffrage. 
The experience of mankind shows that, 
as arule, the evolution of representative 
goveroment from the few to the many has 
been made with»ut any active demand on 
the part of the excluded classes. Poor 
white men, in 1790, did not clamor for 
suffrage. It was demanded and secured 
in their behalf by political leaders who 
wanted their votes for the party that en- 
franchised them, and have had their loyal 
support ever since. Negro men, in 1867, 
did not clamor for the ballot. It was de- 
manded and secured for them by the Re- 
publican party as a political necessity, 
and so long as it has been maintained that 
party has had the loyal support of the ne- 
groes ever since. Sume day a great na- 
tional party will wake up to the fact that 
by extending equal suffrage to women, it 
will achieve permanent control of State 
and nation. Then the petty quibbles of 
Dr. Abbott will be swept away, and we 
shall have a true republic, a government 
of the people, in place of the existing aris- 
tocracy of sex. H. B. B. 


OO" 





COME:S AND GOERS. 


The tide has begun to set homeward 
from mountain and seashore, and travel- 
lers brown and bright look in on passing. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell was here 
for a day on her way from Martha’s Vine- 
yard to Canada, where she will spend a 
few weeks at Cedar Lodge on Lake Mem- 
phremagog. Mrs. W. W. Hill of Concord, 
N. H., is one of our new subscribers, and 
does valuable work in her own State. 
Mrs. Hill is warmly interested in urging 
the passage of an equal guardianship bill. 
The matter will be actively taken up by 
the New Hampshire Federation of Clubs. 
One of our pleasantest callers was Miss 
Annette Finnigan of Texas, whose cheery 
and vigorous personality promises an 
awakening campaign wherever she sets 
herself at work. Mrs. Estelle Hatch Mer- 
rill, so long and favorably known as a 
journalist, made us a brief call. She is 
going to take up her work again, as man- 
aging editor of the The American Mother, 
a magazine which is already favor- 
ably known to thousands of readers, The 
first number under the new management, 
with changes in cover, form, size, illus- 
trations, etc., will be that for October. 
Mrs. Merrill will be assisted by the for- 
mer editor, Mary Wood-Allen, M. D., and 
other famous specialists on child training 
and all belonging to the family and home. 





interest of the child, from infancy to man- 
hood and womanhood, and will be of 
value to educators, clergymen and stu- 
dsnts of sociology, as well as to all par- 
ents. Mrs. Merrill’s piactical experience 
in bringing up two fine boys will make 
her doubly valuable in her new field; 
while around the magazine, and made 
effective by its aid, cluster many hopeful 
plans for broadening help to mothers. 
Cc. W. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

The midsummer meeting of the Boston 
Woman's Press Club, held at the home of 
Miss Floretta Vining at Hull, was devoted 
in part to remembrances of Mrs. Lucy 
Stone. 

Mrs. Alice E. Whitaker, president of the 
club, introduced the subject, calling on 
Mrs. Margaret J. Maginnis, as a pioneer 
newspaper woman, to say a few words 
concerning Lucy Stone’s relation to the 
women of the press. Mrs, Maginnis, after 
dwelling on the charming personality of 
Lucy Stone, said Mrs. Stone thoroughly 
converted her to woman suffrage. Mrs. 
Whitaker told of a chance meeting with 
Lucy Stone at the World’s Fair, and of 
their excursions together, but her main 
topic was the interesting one of Lucy 
Stone’s qualities as an exquisite house- 
keeper. Mrs. Alice Ives Breed, guest of 
honor of the day, spoke of Lucy Stone in 
private and in publie life, and of the mag- 
netism of her wonderful voice. 

Mrs, John A, Fowle, another guest, told 
of meeting Lucy Stone, in company with 
Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, on the platform of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s church in Brooklyn. Mrs. An- 
nie G. Murray gave a charming account of 
her presentation to Lucy Stone at the 
Flume Héuse, one summer in the White 
Mountains, when she was a timid girl, 
listening to what her elders might have to 
say. ‘Said one ardent suffragist: ‘Mrs. 
Stone, woman ie the superior of man!’ 
‘Oh, no,’ said Mrs. Stone, ‘woman is the 
equal of man.’’’ Mrs. Elisabeth M. Gosse 
paid a glowing tribute to Lucy Stone, 
speaking of her simplicity, her gracious- 
ness and her interest and helpfulness in all 
that concerned other women. Mrs. Hunt- 
ington Smith emphasized Lucy Stone’s 
graciousness, as did Mrs, Tillinghast, 
Miss Vining and others. F. M. A. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF EMERSON. 





Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, one of the 
founders of the New England Women’s 
Club, now living in Los Angeles, Cal., has 
contributed some ‘‘Recollections of Emer- 
son’’ to the Chicago Unity. 

“On our removal to Boston in 1855 we 
found Emerson speaking to select but 
worshipful audiences at Niemann Place 
Chapel—audiences so appreciative that 
the peculiarities of his hesitating delivery 
gave only an additional charm, because 
they were his,’’ writes Mrs. Severance. 

**To meet bim thereafter, if only on the 
street, made the day memorable and up- 
lifting. To see him enter any company 
was to note the nobler atmosphere; how 
his mere presence put to flight all small 
talk, all serious grief or lesser worries. 

‘*We had later the greater delight of his 


hearty endorsement of our ‘New England - 


Women’s Club’s’ initiation, at a public 
meeting in Chickering Hall, in May, 1868; 
of his generous talks before it, and of 
readings from manuscripts to be given to 
the public later. On these occasions he 
honored the club by writing down their 
comment or criticism. Of course he re- 
ceived only approval from the few who 
dared venture even that, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Elizabeth 
Peabody, and other scholarly members. 

‘*An incident in one of these papers put 
me under personal obligation as revealing 
me to myself. In mentioning a French 
woman who was a delighted attendant 
upon the famous salons of the time, but 
not one of the world-known members, he 
said that she described herself as ‘having 
only the gift from God of loving superior 
persons,’ and I found myself classified to 
my comfort. ... 

**Many delightful and inspiring glimpses 
I had from time to time, through visits to 
the Alcotts, to the hospitable home of 
Mrs. Horace Mann and through the gen- 
erous courtesy of her sister, our ‘Saint 
Elizabeth’ Peabody—by which I learned 
to know the rare charms of beautiful and 
peaceful Concord, in citizens and in scen- 
ery—a thoroughly American and demo- 
cratic community, from ‘its first citizen’ to 
all lesser ones, My latest glimpse of it 
was on a return visit from California, in 
meeting many of these and other fine 
guests at the sessions of the Concord 
School of Philosophy in the academic 
grove in the rear of the Alcott home, 
where the ‘modern Plato’ beamed radiant- 
ly in his happy pride over the ‘dream come 
true,’ in the presence of the younger suc- 
cessors, who were there to forward the 
work with fine enthusiasm. .. . 

“I would like to quote largely, but must 
forbear, referring unly to Emerson’s fear- 


The magazine will be devoted to every | jess portrayal and impeachment of the 





corruption of his times, in social life and 
in political, and to his pronounced atti. 
tude toward the effort for the recognition 
of woman as a citizen anda voter. Aig 
*‘Woman’s Rights Convention’ in Worces. 
ter, Mass., in 1855, he said: ‘If you re. 
fuse her a vote, you will also refuse to tax 
her, according to our Teutonic principle, 
no representation, no tax.’ Again: ‘The 
new claim for woman to a political status 
is of itself an honorable testimony to the 


| civil civilization which has given her g 


special status new in history.’ 

‘‘Emerson’s companionship with Mar. 
garet Fuller and recognition of her ideas 
and ideals, are practical proof of his atti. 
tude toward the sex; as were the facts of 
his bearing toward wife, daughter, and a|| 
noble women, of which you have already 
heard fully. 

“I am happy to add a striking instance 
of Mrs, Emerson’s hearty sympathy with 
Mr. Emerson’s views on this matter and 
her loyalty to her sex. Going to her one 
day when the movement had been set on 
foot in Washington by politicians of the 
baser sort, to place the word ‘male’ in the 
United States constitution, to ask her sig. 
nature to a protest against this effort, she 
exclaimed, before giving it, rising to her 
full height, with eyes aflame; ‘It can’t be! 
Is it possible? Why, it is infamous! [f 
it can be done I’ll leave the country; it 
will not be my country any longer!’ Yes, 
my friends, the world has had in Emerson 
‘assurance of a man,’ with the gifts and 
graces of both sexes—the man’s virile 
strength of muscle and brain, the exqui- 
site tenderness, purity of thought and of 
life which we call womanly. I[t is not 
possible to put in words the impression 
which one gained by meeting him; the 
personal distinction, the gracious courtesy 
to the humblest. Blessed are those who 
have had the sight and learned to believe, 
as he did, in the divinity within each hu. 
man soul, now so little recognized and 
appealed to, so fearfully hampered and 
crushed by the un-Christian and un- 
American competitive conditions of our 
time.”’ 





TWENTIETH CENTURY BIBLICAL LEC- 
TURES. 


The Biblical Lectures Committee of the 
Twentieth Century Club announces the 
following courses to be given during the 
fall and winter of 1903-1904: 

Oct. 3, 3 P. M., Saturdays, Jacob Sleeper 
Hall, Boston University, 12 Somerset St., 
5 lectures on ‘The Geography of Pales- 
tine,’’ by Professor Hinckley G. Mitchell, 

Nov. 7,3 P. M., Saturdays, Jacob Sleeper 
Hall, Boston University, 12 Somerset St., 
12 lectures on “‘The History and Litera- 
ture of the Hebrews until the Exile,’ by 
Prof. Henry Preserved Smith. 

Nov. 7, 4.15 P. M., Saturdays, 2 Ash- 
burton Place, 12 class lessons to parallel 
the lectures of Professor Smith by Prof. 
Irving Wood. 

Nov. 3, 8 P. M., Tuesdays, 2 Ashburton 
Place, 8 lectures on ‘'Life and Literature 
in the Apostolic Age,”’ by Prof. Henry S. 
Nash. 

Jan. 5, 1904, 8 P. M., Tuesdays, 2 Ash- 
burton Place, 4interpretative Biblical read- 
ings with the historical and literary back- 
ground, by Miss Helen M. Cole. 

Tickets will be sold to Courses 1 and 2, 
by Professors Mitchell and Smith togeth- 
er, $3.00 Course 3, the class lessons by 
Professor Wood, $2.00. Courses 4 and 5, 
by Professor Nash and Miss Cole together, 
$2.00. Single tickets for any afternoon or 
evening lecture or reading, 25 cents. 

Tickets can be secured by mail or in 
person from the secretary of the Twenti- 
eth Century Club, 14 Somerset St., Bos- 
ton, on and after Monday, Sept. 14; also 
at the door before each lecture. 





A WOODLAND WEDDING. 
SOMERTON, PHILADELPHIA, AUG. 27, 1903. 
Lditors Woman's Journal: 

There are weddings and weddings, but 
there is only one true marriage, and those 
of us who were here yesterday and wit- 
nessed the public ceremony which united 
Nicolas M. Shaw and Samuel Fraser felt 
that such a marriage had taken place. In 
a charming bit of woods back of Mrs- 
Avery’s house, out of sight of anything 
made by human hands, in the presence of 
their nearest and dearest friends, these 
two young people plighted their troth, 
the Rev. Anna Howard Shaw conducting 
the ceremony. The ring service was used, 
a tiny niece of the bride carrying the 
groom’s ring on a white ribbon around 
her neck, and a six-year-old nephew car- 
rying the bride’s ring in a similar fashion. 
Words are not adequate to describe the 
beauty and the solemnity of that marriage 
service. If Miss Shaw’s voice was ever 
more tender and sweet, if her words were 
ever fraught with deeper meaning, the 
occasion must have been a rare one. And 
if ever two people entered into this new 
relation with a higher conception of their 
responsibilities, and a purer joy, they 
must have been consecrated souls indeed. 

After the wedding supper, which was 
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served in one of the large parlors of Mrs. 
Avery’s beautitul summer home, there 
were some toasts characteristic of the 
assemblage. Mrs. Avery toasted the 
groom first, and then to everybody’s de- 
light Miss Shaw toasted Mrs. Avery, say- 
jing the beautifal things which can s0 
truly be said of her. One of the gentie- 
men present, Dr. Kiisel, a dentist, who 
was married here last year to a dentist, 
made a most happy, earnest little speech, 
in which he congratulated the bride and 
groom upon marrying “into the profes- 
sion... He said he rejoiced that women 
had entered the professions because it 
made possible a closer companionship 
and a truer comradeship between the 
sexes. In fact, he said he felt a sense of 
injury when a professional woman mar- 
ried outside her profession. 

The evening would not have been com- 
plete, of course, without a word from 
Miss Anthony, and that word was given 
by Mrs. Avery, for Miss Anthony had sent 
her benediction in response to the invita- 
tion to be present at the wedding. Her 
message was the one which Lucretia Mott 
was wont to give to young married people 
—*Let your independence be equal, your 
dependence mutual, and your obligations 
reciprocal.’ Miss Anthony also said she 
would send aset of the History of Woman 
Suffrage, without which no young mar- 
ried couple should commence housekeep- 
ing. 

There were among the wedding guests 
two other couples married by Miss Shaw 
at Somerton, and there was a great deal 
of fun in having snap shots taken of 
the minister and her grooms, and of 
the minister and her brides. Miss Shaw 
says she used to wonder why her 
“couples” were always so happy, but 
now she thinks that a bridegroom who is 
sufficiently an equal rights man to be mar- 
ried by a woman minister cannot fail to 
make a good husband. 

Mr. Fraser is Instructor of Agronomy 
at Cornell University, and his bride, who 
is so well known to suffragists through 
her long association with Mrs, Avery, isa 
graduate of the School of Practical Agri- 
culture and Horticulture of Briar Cliff 
N. Y. They will be at home after Oct. 15 
at 324 Heustis St., Ithaca, N. Y. 








TRAINING FOR RED CROSS WORK. 

A movement for the training of young 
women subject to the call of the Red 
Cross or the government in the event of 
war or national calamities, has been un- 
dertaken by the Philadelphia School for 
Nurses in alliance with the American Na- 
tional Red Cross. A fund of $100,000 is 
already back of this project, which has 
been designed especially for the benefit of 
young women in small towns and rural 
communities. 

The Special Committee representing the 
movement is as follows: Hon. William N. 
Ashman, Judge of the Orphans’ Court of 
Philadelphia; Hon. Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
Pennsylvania State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Hon, Henry R. Ed- 
munds, United States Commissioner and 
President of the Philadelphia Board of 
Education; Mrs. Darwin R. James, of 
New York, president of the Women’s 
Board of Home Missions of the Presbyte- 
tian Church; Right Rev. Alexander Mack- 
ay-Smith, Coadjutor Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of Pennsylvania; Rev. John Timothy 
Stone, of Baltimore, Maryland; J. R. Mil- 
ler, D, D., editor Presbyterian Publica- 
tions, Philadelphia; Francis B. Reeves, 
president of the Girard National Bank, 
Philadelphia. 

Any young woman who aspires to Red 
Cross membership or to nursing service 
in apy capacity can get full information 
by addressing the Philadelphia School for 
Nurses, Witherspoon Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 

The Fadettes Woman’s Orchestra of 
Boston, Miss Caroline Nichols director, 
is regarded as the most widely known or- 
ganization of women musicians in the 
world, and offers for its services are con- 
Stantly being received, even from Euro- 
pean agents. The orchestra has just con- 
cluded an engagement of several months’ 
duration at Keith’s theatre in this city, 
and will start on a tour of all the princi- 
pal cities reaching to the Pacific coast. 


Miss Maud Powell will give a series of 
Concerts in this, her native country, be- 
ginning next November. Miss Powell 
Tanks among the first of living violinists. 
Much praise was bestowed upon her by 
European critics during the tour which 
the has made with the Sousa band, cover- 
ing nearly every country on the continent 
88 well as England. This tour embraces 
thirty weeks—two concerts a day! At the 
last concert in Blackpool, just before sail- 
ing, the members of the band gave Miss 
Powell an ovation. When she had fin- 
ished her number—the Saint-Saéns Rondo 
—they applauded, and the drummer 





| clanged the cymbals. The audience 


caught the meaning of it, and all joined 
in vigorously. Mr. Sousa kissed her hand 
and said: ‘‘You have held your own right 
up to the last note.”’ 


Miss Constance Bache, who died in 
London a few weeks ago, was a remark- 
ably successful translator of operatic 
librettos, among which her most recent 
and famous was of Humperdinck’s ‘‘Han- 
sel und Gretel.’’ She wrote an admirable 
memoir of her brothers, Francis Edward 
Bache and Walter Bache, the first of 
whom was a good composer, while the 
other was the most ardent and persistent 
champion of Liszt in England. The 
memoir contains much interesting infor- 
mation about Liszt and about music in 
England. Among the latest activities of 
Miss Bache was the delivery of Jectures 
on modern Russian composers, at the 
ladies’ department of King’s College. She 
was born in 1846 and was intended for the 
profession of a pianist; but an accident to 
her hand altered her career and she be- 
came a teacher and a writer on musical 
topics. F. M. A. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


SAMUEL PENNOCK, 


Of Keaonett Square, Pa., passed from this 
life at six o’clock, evening, on Aug. 19, 
1903. He was interred in the quiet, rural 
Longwood Cemetery, not far from that 
place, on the 22d inst. 

Samuel Pennock was born in 1816, Oct. 
8, lacking only a few weeks of the ripe 
age of 87 years. He and Deborah A. 
Yerkes were married Sept. 18, 1853; hence 
they were within a month of their golden 
wedding. Mrs. Pennock and their three 
sons, with their families, survive him. 

Throughout his long life, from early 
manhood, he has stood sincerely and 
steadfastly fur truth and the right as he 
saw them. He was a reformer by inher- 
ited intuitions, and the judgment of his 
maturer years ranged him on the side of 
virtue, justice, and freedom. Asa youth 
of twenty years, perceiving the tempta- 
tion to which young men were—and are— 
exposed, he felt that his own safety de- 
manded total abstinence from all forms of 
alcoholic drink, and from the use of to- 
bacco and other brain and nerve poisons. 
He found in after life abundant reason to 
rejoice in this resolution then taken and 
adhered to ever after. Naturally he be- 
came an avowed abolitionist when in 
1840 his attention was attracted to this 
subject, and he served the cause as best 
he could during the remainder of that 
latest struggle against ‘‘chattel slavery.’’ 
He was an active Union man during the 
Civil War, and ever the friend of justice 
to all, irrespective of race, nationality, or 
sex, 

In 1844 he, with his brother, Morton 
Pennock, established the machine shops 
in Kennett Square, Pa. These supplied a 
need of the neighborhood, and greatly 
prospered. Prejudice among the em- 
ployees then, as now, in some places, pre- 
vented them from engaging colored men 
in any but the most unskilled labor. Yet 
the fortunes of war, years later, made it 
possible for them to do better, and they 
at once availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. They put such to work in their 
shops as fast as they found men fitted for 
the places, until a considerable propor- 
tion of their men were of that race, 

Although early well-grounded, by home 
trainiog, in a belief in equal rights for 
men and women, yet it was not till 1860, 
in the settlement of the estate of their de- 
ceased father, that he with his brothers 
fully realized the degree of humiliation 
and the indignities to which their mother, 
as a widow, was subjected by their State 
laws at that time; this, too, notwithstand- 
ing their father had, by will, done what 
he could to avert it. Henceforth he was 
in full accord with the movement for the 
rights of women, except—yes, except vot- 
ing. How hard it is to uproot our pretty 
sentimentalities based on ancient custom! 
“I believe in woman’s right to vote,’’ he 
would say, ‘‘but yet I would not like to 
see my wife go to the election as a voter; 
it seems so odd.”’ 

However, prejudice will yield to sin- 
cere conviction of right. After having 
resolved it in his mind many a time, a 
conversation with Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
in his own home finally cleared away 
these cobwebs of fancy and showed him 
that it was not only a woman’s right but 
her duty to be well-informed on matters 
pertaining to the government, its laws 
and their administration, and also to ex- 
press her opinion intelligently at the bal- 
lot-box in the legal, effective way, as an 
honorable man would do, ‘’“ natural dif- 
ferences between the sexes ,~ my such as 
make it impossible that eitaer can ade- 
quately represent the other in all cases. 

Although years have passed since he 
retired from business there are men still 
living in his town whom he valued for 
character and as workmen in bis shops, 
and who retaived a high regard for him. 
Since his failing bealtb, it has been a 





pleasant thought with him that his pall- 
bearers should be chosen from them. And 
so it was. Eight such men were found 
able to perfurm this latest service. Ten- 
derly and respectfully they did it. One 
of these was a ‘‘colored American,” with 
whitening hair and venerable mien, who 
has won and held the respect of his neigh- 
bors for many years 

As our friend lay in his casket, all trace 
of the weakness of age and illness had 
vanished, and his friends saw in the quiet 
face, the venerable flowing white beard, 
the beautiful silvery hair and manly ex- 
pression of person, that a clean, honest, 
noble life had, indeed, been the artist that 
fashioned these so admirably. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Joseph Pulitzer of the New York World 
has given to Columbia University $1,000,- 
000 to found a school of journalism. Half 
of this sum is to be expended in the erec- 
tion of a building on the University 
grounds on Morningside Heights, the 
remainder to be used as endowment, etc. 
It the experiment of founding the school 
is decided to be a success after three 
years, Mr. Pulitzer will give it another 
million. Will women be admitted to this 
new school on equal terms with men? 

At Newton, Kan., Aug. 24, the Harvey 
County teachers, at the close of the Nor- 
mal Institute, expressed their disapproval 
of a rule generally adopted of late by the 
local school boards, on the recommenda- 
tion of the State Board of Education, for- 
bidding courtship of teachers during 
school terms, and adopted the following 
resolutions: 


Whereas, Our fathers came to Kansas in 
pursuit of a high and holy desire to establish 
the institutions of freedom and equality on 
Kansas soil, and did heroic service in the 
dark and bloody days of the border war to 
establish constitutional liberty in this State; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we view with alarm the 
tendency of school boards in certain parts of 
Kansas to adopt harsh and oppressive meas- 
ures in restriction of our sacred and inalien- 
able rights; that to submit to such tyranny 
would prove us to be unworthy children of 
such noble parentage; that, a large per cent. 
of our teachers being marriageable, we urge 
upon all the necessity of vigorous and un- 
ceasing rebellion against this attempt to de- 
prive us of our right to court and be courted. 

Gwendolen Overton, the author of 
‘‘Anne Carmel,’’ one of the strong books 
of the season, comes of “army people,” 
She was born at Fort Hayes, an army 
post in the far West, and began her career 
of continuous travelling when she was 
but a few months old. She commenced 
her march with the troops in an ambu- 
lance, later she took to burro-back, next 
she was promoted to a mule, and finally 
she became a finished and noted horse- 
woman. She and her people lived for a 
few years in France, where she received 
much of that part of her education, which 
has come from books, After two years’ 
residence in Washington, the Overtons 
went to live in Los Angeles, Cal., where 
Miss Overton makes ber home when she 
is not on one of her trips to the East, to 
Mexico, to Canada, or elsewhere. She 
speaks Spanish and French, has a fine 
knowledge of French life and literature. 





The cheap and omnipresent trolley-car 
has roused in many a gentle breast the in- 
stinct of the explorer, and in these vaca- 
tion days the newspapers tell many a tale 
of brave excursions into unknown regions, 
For instance, two young women in Bath, 
Me., have planned to visit Portland, Bos- 
ton, Providence, and New York, travel- 
ling by electrics or by ‘‘opposition lines,” 
and spending a fortnight away from home 
—at a cost of fifteen dollars each. Their 
plan, as itemized, looks plausible. In 
only one particular had their figures been 
revised, at last accounts. Nor should one 
underrate the purchasing power of a 
nickel as applied to a trolley-car, or the 
possibilities opened to a long - headed 
tourist by the free-transfer system, Yet 
it is easier to make estimates at home 
than it is to carry them out abroad, and 
the friendliest critic must feel that ifa 
young woman spends fifteen dollars over 
a fortnight of time and eight hundred 
miles, more or less, of travel, she will not 
have much money to squander on candy 
and peanuts.— Youth's Companion. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a zee. $1.25. 
ve copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “Lem devoutly thank 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


@ West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 











THE DRAMA, 


CasTLe SQUARE THEATRE.—The regu- 
lar fall and winter season at this theatre 
begins with the coming week, and plans 
for the following months can hardly fail 
to find favor. Many strong attractions 
and a company of recognized merit will 
ensure the same bigh standard in the sea- 
son’s productions. Lillian Lawrence, the 
accomplished leading lady of former sea- 
sons, returns to the scene of her many 
successes, and is assured a hearty wel- 
come. For the ope: ing attraction is the 
romantic play, ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
which proved immensely popular in for- 
mer presentations. The cast shows some 
changes from that of its last performances. 
The down-town ticket office has been re- 
moved to 8 Music Hal! Arcade, entrance 
from 415 Washington St. 


GRAND OPERA Hovse.— Once again 
David Belasco’s most effective and popu- 
lar dramatic play, ‘The Heart of Mary- 
land,”’ is announced for a week commenc- 
ing Monday (Labor Day) matinee. This 
brilliantly effective play of love and war 
is invariably assured the presence of a 
numerous and gratified audience. The 
impressive realism, the romanticism and 
intense heart interest and picturesque 
scenic environment are enhanced by the 
dominant individuality of its characters. 
The most marvellous scene is the belfry. 
Amid all the bustle its battlefield and the 
sensational scenes of its camp, woman’s 
love and heroism dominate the theme 
and sway the audience. 


Boston THEATRE. — ‘Quincy Adams 
Sawyer,’’ the popular New England play, 
comes to the Boston Theatre every Sep- 
tember when fall approaches, and will be 
seen there for three weeks, commencing 
Sept. 28. The same principals remain in 
the cast who originated their réles three 
seasons ago. The management has re- 
frained from introducing a play with a 
strong cast the first seasun and depending 
upon the reputation of its first seasons to 
carry it along with an inierior cast in suc- 
cessive seasons. All those in ‘Quincy 
Adams Sawyer’’ who established them- 
selves as great favorites the first time it 
was seen here, the season before last, will 
appear in the same characters of the play 
this season. “Quincy Adams Sawyer’’ 
will make its first appearance in Chicago, 
following the Boston engagement, and 
will then go to the American Theatre for 
atwo months’ engagement in New York 
City. 

Many theatre goers attend a perform- 
ance of ‘Quincy Adams Sawyer’ several 
times during each visit to Bust n, and 
they seem to prefer to find the original 
players in the réles. The popularity of 
this best of country plays is such that the 
management have not resorted to stellar 
casts or introduction of live stock. The 
play remains exactly the same, with en- 
tire new scenic equipment. ‘Quincy Ad- 
ams Sawyer’”’ visited some of the princi- 
pal cities of Vermont last week, and 
everywhere attracted unprecedentedly 
large attendances. The fame of the 
play had so preceded it that tickets 
were bought up svon after they were 
placed on sale. Theatre managers say 
they never witnessed anything like the 
enthusiasm their patrons are manifesting 
over this great rural drama. 








A new importation of the Miss Fisk 
washable Glacé Kid Gloves has been re- 
ceived. These Gloves have gained great 
favor with the well dressed woman, com- 
ing as they do in the best of kid, in all 
colors, fitting perfectly, and washing in 
soap and water. Very pretty things in 
Neckwear are also shown, as a visit to 144 
Tremont Street will convince you. 


LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ. 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 

A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 

1. The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as Political 
Economy. 

8. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 

4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Human Problem. 
Vibrations. 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS. 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
and of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 

Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 

The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature. 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences. 

Social and Political Economics. 

Homes ard Home-Makers. 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘William Henry 
Letters’’ and the ‘“‘Bybury Book,”’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 

Address Mrs. ABBy Morton D1az, 

Belmont, Mass. 











Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P.M, 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P, M. 
to 630 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 


all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I@™ Cut this advertisement out for 
refer2nce. 














Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wat she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough knowledge of the English 
language, she i» also qualified to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


- Typical Life in Chile. 

- Reminiscences of Peru. 

. Cuba and the Cubans. 

- The Land of the Incas. 

The Indians ofthc Western Slope 

of the Andes. 

- Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

- The Four Liberators of Soutb 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Womap 
asa riter. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
11. How can the Women of North ana@ 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympath and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself 
12. Character,Culture,Mental Train- 


ng. 
13. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
14. Our Place in Evolution. 

15. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 


a0 Groh 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
—— America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rey. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Goy. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead. and others, Boston. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa) 
suffrage. 








_{ HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
EDITORS: { ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
EpiTors: | CATHARINE WILDE. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
First year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50 
Three months on trial - - 25 
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Single copies - - - . 05 





**The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bet- 
tling for the rights of humanity."—Mary 4 
IAvermore. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information Wy wee what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
ence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 

Sample copies of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 


The “National Column” in the Woman's JouR- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a club of 25 new y zonsty 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park Street, Bost»n, Mass. 
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A SONG. 


BY LAURENCE BINYON. 


O’er the round throat her little head 
Its gay delight upbuoys ; 

A barebell in the breeze of June 
Hath such melodious poise ; 

And chiming with her heart, my heart 
[s hers and heavenly joy’s. 


But my heart takes a deeper thrill, 
Her cheeks a rarer bloom, 

When the sad mood comes rich as glow 
Of pansies dipped in gloom. 

By some far shore she wanders—where? 
And her eyes fili—for whom? 





EVOLUTION. 
BY MARCIA DAVIES. 
When, through the evolution of the mind, 
Man realized he was a son of God, 
And not a dull materialistic clod, 
That all the elements in him combined 
Were working for bis good, and he designed 
To fill a place in nature, one with God. 
Ah, what a lifting for worn souls that plod 
The weary earth, nor knew themselves so 
blind! 
What reinforcement to a doubting breast, 
W en man finds in himself the keys 
Which will unlock the kingdom, that the 
quest 
For knowledge ever widens by degrees, 
And brings the soul that compensating rest 
Which men have toiled to gain through 


centuries. 
Tr OO 





WAITING - WELSH COAST 
BY ALFRED NOYES 
It's only sixteen years he has, and gone to be 
a sailor! 
His father, too, was lost at sea, sixteen 
years ago; 
And [’m waiting all alone, waiting all alone; 
He never saw the trembling hands that 
asked him not to go; 
And stormy tis to-night, with the white foam 
fiying, 
Flying o'er the cottages and drifting up 
the lane, 
And it’s wide awake I’m lying to hear the 
dark sea crying 
And crying me myself till the boy comes 
home again. 


Come back! come back’ You never should 
have left me: 
It's out upon the sea you are, and my 
heart that has the pain! 
With the white foam flying and the dark 
waves crying, 
Crying, always erying till my boy comes 
home again: 
Bachgen!* bachgen! come back! come 
home again! 


Young, so young! O, why do neighbors ask 
me 
If the ship is come to port? She was due 
a month ago! 
And ('m waiting all alone, waiting all alone 
Why do they whisper? Do they think I 
do not know ? 
Cold it is to-night with the sea-wind wailing, 
Wailing like a woman in the dark and the 
rain ; 
The wind it is that’s wailing; but my heart, 
my heart is failing, 
My life is failing in me till the boy comes 
home again. 


Come back ! come back! You never should 
have left me: 
It's out upon the sea you are, and my 
heart that has the pain! 
With the white foam flyi g and the dark 
waves crying 
Crying, always crying, till my boy comes 
home aq sin: 
Bachgen! bachgen! 
home again! 


come back! come 


It's only six'een years he had, and him the 
strong young swimmer, 
And O, I wish he could not swim, he’d 
fight so hard I know; 
And I’m waiting all alone, waiting allalone; 
Remembering how he used to talk, aud 
bim so glad to go; 
Dark it is to-night and a deeper dark to- 
morrow, 
Crying, crying, crying till the boy comes 
home again! 
Come back! come back! You never should 
have left me: 
It's down below the sea you are, and the 
world that has the pa'n! 
With the white foam flying and the dark 
waves crying, 
Crying, erying, erying, till my boy comes 
home again’ 
Buchgen! bachgen! 
home again! 


come back! come 


—The Speaker. 
* “Bachgen,” little one. 





The Initiation of Florence. 
BY ROSE WILLIS JOHNSON. 

A keen wind blew from the north, with 
dreary moaning through leafless branches. 
The yellow sunset had given place to 
steely tints. Twilight was at hand, and 
Domley and his boys turned their log- 
teams homeward into the new-cut road 
with sighs of satisfaction. 

“]’m hungry enough to eat a mule,” 
Tom remarked, avoiding a deep-rut. “I'll 
be glad when the logs are in. Wonder if 
dad ever gets tired. He never lets on.”’ 
Ben, slower of speech and movement, 


scarcely glanced from his horse's neck. 
“Yes, he gets tired,’”’ he answered, pres- 
ently. ‘‘He’s not iron.” 

“I wish Rene cared less for society and 
more for us boys!” Tom grumbled. ‘‘Din- 
ner was abominable! I guess she don’t 
know how bacon and cold boiled potatoes 
taste—from a dinner-pail. She’s selfish 
clear through, like all girls. She thinks 
she’s all right; maybe she is, but home 
isn’t. It’s not what it was when ma was 
here.” 

His voice reached farther than he knew. 
Domley, on the leader, turned and gave a 


and rattle of wheels. When they spoke 
again it was about the morrow’s work. 
Domley did not encourage idle conversa- 
tion. 

Tom's grievance was, to him, a real 
one. The religion of old days had been 
the religion of comfort. The passing of 
its meek disciple wrought inevitable 
changes. There was more lamplight in 
the parlor now, more calling, more meet- 
ing of benevolent societies. These things 
wereall right, but Tom resented the bacon 
and cold potatoes. 

Where the road touched the lane a fly- 
ing figure evaded the lead team, and 
stupped, panting, before the bys, almost 
under their horses’ feet. It was thirteen- 
year old Florence, the baby. 

“© Ben!’ she cried, breathlessly, ‘‘do 
let me ride, won’t you? Tessie Birch is 
at our house, They’re in the parlor, 
practising Easter music, They are sweet 
as lilies, the soogs are. I’m going to the 
services Sunday, aren’t you? Can’t I 
ride, Ben?”’ 

Ben swung her easily to a place behind 
him on the horse, and she clasped him 
about the waist, snuggling her cold nose 
against his back, 

“Tl wish you’d wear something on your 
head,” he remonstrated. ‘It’s a wonder 
you don’t die! Have they got anything 
good to eat at bome?”’ 

‘‘Mackerel!’’ disdainfully. ‘Rice, po- 
tatoes, biscuit and coffee. Bread scorched. 
Better hurry—everything’s scorching!” 

“Oh, well, they’re singing!’’ Tom 
snarled, ‘I say, Ben, you’re your own 
man after to morrow. I'd lightout. I'd 
hunt up Uncle Bart. J don’t intend to 
work on here when my time’s up. A fel- 
low gets neither money nor thanks.”’ 


backward, somber look. Sudden silence | 
fell, broken only by the creaking of chains | 


So well was it done that by nine o’clock 
the house reflected a wonderful luster. 

Rene was at the mirror when Florence 
came sidling in. 

**Flo,”’ the elder sister called, pleasant- 
ly, “if you'll do something for me I'll 
give youadime! There’s plenty of bread 
and butter, milk and cheese, and there 
are three pumpkin pies. Father’!l be out 
late, and no telling when the boys will 
get in. When they come set out their 
dinner, and you shall have the dime.” 

Slow dismay usurped the bustling cheer- 
fulness of the child’s face. ‘‘Where are 
you going?” she demanded. 

“To the church. Tessie and I—”’ 

“But Ben?’ Florence interrupted, 
breathlessly. ‘‘It’s Ben’s birthday! And 
you said—”’ 

“Oh, hush!’ Rene gave her hair a 
vicious twist, and j bbed in a _ hairpin. 
‘‘Ben won’t be in before night. I'll get 
him a good dinner to-morrow; perhaps 
I'll invite the minister over. I have to go 
to-day; I’m on the flower committee. 
You'll do all right. If you’re lonesome, 
have Ida Barton come over.”’ 

“I don’t want Ilda Barton, and you’re 
too mean to live!’’ Florence choked. 


“You are! I’m not going to your old 
church again—see if I do! You told 
Ben —”’ 


“Now, that will do!” Rene inserted 
the last pin, and took a critical survey of 
herself. ‘I’m not Ben’s slave, nor yours. 
You'll do what I say. With Rover here 
there’s nothing to be afraid of.’’ 

“I’m not afraid of anything but mean- 
ness!” Florence stormed. But words 
failed. She turned and fled, banging 
the door in a way to make the toilet arti- 
cles jump in astonishment. 

‘Spitfire!’ Rene commented, pinning 
on her hat. ‘She’s dreadful! I don’t 
know what is to become of her! I must 
hurry. I wonder if Mr. Morgie will be 
there to help us?” 

When the storm was over Florence 
came back to the deserted kitchen. It 
was nearly ten by the fat Dutch clock in 
the corner. The kettle simmered very in- 
vitingly, and an expectant air pervaded 
the place. Florence’s face wore a look of 
determination. 

‘Ben is going to have his birthday din- 
ner,’’ she announced to the clock. ‘You 
needn’t look blank and cross your hands. 
I'm going'to cook it myself!’’ 





**You hush up!’’ Florence flashed. ‘Ben 
isn’t going to light out; he’s going to 
stay with me! I guess things aren’t 
burnt,’”’ anxiously. ‘‘Js it your birthday 
to-morrow, Ben?’ 

“T guess it is.’’ He withdrew from her 
embrace and slid hastily to the ground, 
closing the big gate behind his wagon. 
‘Run along to the house now, Babe. I 
have to feed the horses. It’s too mortal 
cold for you to be out.”’ 

“I'll go with you,’’ she volunteered, 
stoutly. ‘Let me—I’ll help. You aren’t 
going to light out, Ben, are you?” 
‘‘Bother!’’ Ben roughly brushed her 
aside. ‘‘You’re the awfullest kid when 
you geta notion! Run on to the house; 
I mean what I say!”’ 

When Ben used that tone Florence 
ceased importunities. She turned discon- 
tentedly toward the lighted square of the 
kitchen window, She wanted to be with 
Ben. We was her idol —Ben, the taciturn. 


It was very cold. There was nothing to 
sav the Easter promise from the sword 
of the frost. Florence’s pets, the barn- 
yard fowls, huddled together in sunny 
corners, looking frowsy and wind-blown. 
She went out among them, pan in hand, 
her ears tingling. She was a Judas; she 
meant to betray. 

They knew no fear of her. She picked 
up @ young cochin, who merely reached 
round in an effort to secure the corn in 
her hand, 

“Oh, you poor thing!’ she whimpered, 
feeding him. “I have to have you—for 
Ben. It won’t hurt but a minute, I 
know the ax is sharp—oh!”’ 

She leaned against the fence, white and 
sick, and the chicken flopped. When all 
was still she ventured to peep. The deed 
was done. Shuddering violently, she 
snatched up her victim and fled, leaving his 
heartless brethren fighting over the pan. 

One unconsciously imbibes information. 
How to remove the feathers did not 





In infancy it was his shoulder she loved 
best. In days of measles and croup he 
was her savior. Now, as then, he was the 
one being altogether lovely, without spot 
or blemish. 

Ben made his horses comfortable, then 
went to the house, which looked inviting 
after the biting outer air. Logs were 
ablaze on the hearth, and the table was 
daintily spread. He seated himself, and 
Florence took possession of his knee. 

‘*We’re guing to have preserved pears,”’ 
she whispered, encouragingly. ‘‘I’d eata 
lot if I were you!”’ 


out afresh. 
“Do you know to-morrow 
birthday?’’ she demanded. 


is Ben’s 


hand. Rene smiled across at her brother. 

‘*Twenty-one!’’ she exclaimed. “Bena 
voter! I’ll give a dinner in honor of the 
event. Consider yourselves invited, all of 
you!” 


he turned gruffly to his elder son. 
won’t work to-morrow,” he said. 
going to mill. You can knock around,” 
It was a lengthy speech for him, and a 
gracious one. Ben felt the compliment. 


way. ‘I’m not sorry.’ 

Tom was not so reticent. The promise 
of a day’s rest and an old-time dinner 
warmed his blood. 

‘‘Help Rene clean up,”’ he whispered to 
Florence, as he lighted his stub of candle 
at the log. ‘I’m going to ask some fel- 
lows home to dinner. Have something 
decent to eat.”’ 

With the first light Florence shivered 
into clothes. It was Saturday, and Ben’s 
birthday. There was much to do which 
must be done well. 





At the table her irrepressibility broke 
| fruit. 
were vandal hands upon it now. 
Mr. Domley paused a moment, fork in | 


| 


| 


As Domley left the room that evening 
‘‘We | gathered the harvests—for others? 


“Dm | 
| dormant in his mind. 


‘All right,’’ he said, in almost his father’s | 


trouble her now that she had solved the 
problem of his head. She rose with the 
strength of conviction—she knew she 
could cook! 

How nice it must be to be Rene—to 
have passed beyond dish-washing! It oc- 
curred to her to be Rene, and she donned 
a discarded wrapper and aped her sister’s 
ways. Her enthusiasm grew. She pre- 
pared vegetables, and watched the pot, 
from which rich odors began to rise. 
Then she turned her attention to the 


| fruit-cellar. 


Rene was very particular about her 
It was there ‘‘for show,’’ Tom as- 
spleenful moments. There 
Two of 
the choicest jars and a mold of jelly went 
to do honor to Ben’s majority. 

Ben, meanwhile, was walking soberly 
homeward. His heart was heavy with 
the discouragement which falls easily 
upon the young. How many times had 
he plowed these fields? How many times 


serted in 


Tom had given voice to a thought long 
Why linger in the 
' rut, why go on as father and grandfather 
had done before him? 

| There was youth’s natural longing for 
| change, coupled with silent, soaring am- 
| bition. Who knew to what heights he 
might not climb? There were none to 
care fur him here, none save little Flor- 
ence. 

*“O mother!"’ he whispered, with a sud- 
den sob. ‘‘Mothes!”’ 

Behind him a merry ‘Hallo!’ from 
lusty lungs made him turn quickly. Tom 
and three of his friends were coming up 
‘from town. One of them was the young 
‘minister, upon whom—Tom asserted— 

Rene was casting gentle glances. 








“Wait, Ben!’ Tom called. “Going 
home? So are we. The boys and Mr. 
Morgie are here to do justice to Rene’s 
cooking. Fly up, and let’s hear you 
crow!”’ 

Ben colored under the tan of past sum- 
mers as he awkwardly greeted his friends. 
A sinking of the heart told him how little 
reliance he placed upon his sister’s prom- 
ise. What if untidy hearth and empty 
cupboard awaited them? 

He was sullenly angry at Tom’s rash- 
ness. The moment gave him a flash of 
self-revelation. He was sensitive to the 
opinion of others; he was proud. 

“If home is as Rene usually keeps it,” 
he thought, *I’ll leave it for good!”’ 

Outwardly he was shy and quiet. “I 
am glad to see you, boys,” be said. ‘I’m 
not ready to crow yet—not till after din- 
per. Cold Easter, Mr. Morgie. Do you 
think this snap has killed the fruit?”’ 

Florence had just completed the prepa- 
rations for her banquet, and was proudly 
surveying results, when there came a 
great stamping and laughing in the hall. 
The boys—and the preacher! She peeped 
and retreated, a demure, maidenly figure 
with dancing eyes. 

Tom stared. ‘‘Where’s Rene?” he de- 
manded. ‘‘Not gone, has she? Well! 
What have you for dinner, Babe?’’ 

Sumewhat disconcerted, he led his 
guests into the parlor. Ben stood where 
he had paused. He was looking at the 
table, invitingly draped in snowy white, 
graced by his mother’s pretty, old-fash 
ioned china and silver. Something un- 
steadied the hand he extended. 

‘Did you fix it for me, Babe?” he asked, 
and Florence nodded confusedly, hanging 
her head. 

**I did the best I could,” she faltered. 
“I didn’t think about company, only 
about you.”’ 

‘*Thank you, Babe. Let’s think of each 
other from now on; shall we? I'll do my 
part by you and father; I’il stand by you. 
Come, give mea kiss for my birthday!”’ 

The new cook looked up into her 
brother’s face. She saw there something 
which made her shiver rapturously. Ben 
was pleased with her; Ben was happy! 
With a glad little gurgle she went to his 

embrace, pressing rosy lips to his. 

‘‘One for mother,’’ she whispered. ‘Oh, 
how proud she’d be if she could see 
you, areally, truly man, old enough to 
vote!”’ 

Ben’s birthday dinner was a great suc- 
cess. Young people are merry over little 
things, and after her first confusion Flor- 
ence entered into the hilarity of the occa- 
sion, not, however, forgetting her dignity 
as mistress of the board. There were 
toasts proposed and answered, jests and 
friendly repartee. 

In the midst of it all the door opened 
suddenly, and Rene stood upon the 
threshold. 

Enjoyment sparkled in Tom’s eyes. ‘'‘O 
Rene!”’ he called. ‘‘Come in, Rene! Bet- 
ter late than never! You asked us—or 
some of us—to Ben’s birthday dinner, 
you know, and here we are! So glad 
you’ve come! Will you have a bone? 
There isn’t anything else left!” 

The girl made a gesture of dissent, 
turning away her crimsoned face. With 
an unintelligible murmur of greeting and 
apology she withdrew, carrying with her 
a confused impression of happy young 
faces, on each of which was a look that 
made her tingle sensitively. 

She had a bad half-hour alone with her- 
self, the sounds of mirth coming up from 
below. Every sound was a stab. For she 
was not, as she declared herself to be, a 
monument of selfishness. She was only 
a thoughtless, pleasure-loving girl, who 
had not yet arrived at her mother’s moral 
stature, 

The promise of the day before, which 
had been given so lightly, had been 
brushed aside for a task more pleasurable. 
Now it came to her that a promise, al- 
though made in jest, is sacred. Ben had 
trusted her, acted upon her word. She 
did not know how results had been ac- 
complished, how he had been spared from 
humiliation, but she had failed him. 

Then she thought of his quiet, unyouth- 
ful ways, and her heart burned, What a 
good brother he was, toiling manfally at 
his father’s side, year in, year out, to pro- 
vide home comforts! 

She put her face down on her arms and 
wept a little, then turned to a better peni- 
tence, the sorrow for wrong which ex- 
presses itself in deeds. 

It required some moral courage to go 
down to her brothers’ guests, and by her 
cheerful, girlish presence brighten their 
social hour; but this she did, and Ben 
was forgiving, Tom, for once, magnani- 
mous. Nothino was done to remind her 
she had faile@@in the home—the place 
where failures are hardest to bear. 

And from that day, although Florence’s 
initiation was successful, she was not 
forced to accept life’s lessons all at once, 
but took remaining degrees at her leisure. 
For with Rene as the home angel, the old 
life of love and comfort was reéstablished. 
— Youth's Companion. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 


THE MISSION INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA. 
Los ANGELES, CAL., AUG. 16, 1903, 
Lditors Woman's Journal . 

Some time ago I wrote you of going out 
to visit once more the old San Gabrie| 
Mission, and of the gentle old priest who 
showed us the pictures, and altar brought 
from Spain, and told us of the beginning 
of the Mission long ago. He died the 
other day, and at his funeral bere in Log 
Angeles there were fifty black -robed 
priests, a large body of the Sisters of 
Charity in their gray garb, with great 
white, stiffly starched, flapping head-dress. 
es, and the Sisters of St. Joseph in black, 

This aged priest came to this State 
forty years ago, and for the most of that 
time has been the priest at the old mig. 
sion at San Gabriel. He loved bis work, 
collected much of historical value con. 
cerning the mission, and had also made a 
collection of pictures, some of them by 
old masters and very valuable. 

There have been with me for some 
time this summer Mr, and Mrs, Swaim, 
who teach the Indians in one of the day 
schools of San Diego County, From them 
I have learned much of interest concern- 
ing the Indians and the work of educating 
them. There are about two hundred and 
fifty on the reservation. Of these the 
leading family is that of Pio B. Amago, 
Mrs, Amago being the daughter of the 
brother of Governor Pio Pico, one of the 
old-timers pointed out to the newcomers 
when I first entered this State. One of 
their daughters is a trained nurse in 
York, Pa., another is head of a depart- 
ment in Riverside, a third is a supply 
teacher in the Sherman Institute and In- 
dian School at Riverside, two others are 
at the head of their classes. They are 
musicians, and understand general house- 
work, 

Others are not so far advanced, but are 
learning the ways of civilization. Several 
are graduates of Carlisle; two died of 
consumption, due to inherited tendencies 
and the severe winters of the East to 
which they were unaccustomed, 

Consumption among Indians is not ac- 
cording to the accepted ideas; but they 
do not sleep out of doors now as former- 
ly. In their damp, adobe houses, they 
throw their dishwater on the floor and 
roll up in their blankets and lie down on 
it at night. 

One family named Subish has sent three 
of its children to Carlisle; one of these 
has a chicken and bee ranch, and is doing 
well. Mrs, Swaim laughed when she said 
he was doing well, and added that she had 
herself paid him twenty cents a dozen for 
eggs when they were only twelve and a 
half cents at Escondido, because he said 
they were worth twenty cents to him, 
and as Escondido was twenty-five miles 
distant, they must necessarily be worth 
that to her, 

Those who go to boarding sehool inva- 
riably live better when they return 
home, in some respects if not in all. 
Even if they go back to blankets they 
sleep in beds, keep their hair neat, bathe, 
and wear clean undergarments, Phila- 
mena Subish learned to be a very neat 
housekeeper and gave unusual satisfaction 
in families. 

Before the Indians go away to school 
they sleep in blankets on the flvor, all the 
family together; if company comes, they 
share the same broad bed. When they 
return, they use sheets and quilts on their 
beds. There is great immorality and in- 
temperance amongthem,. They still steal 
the white men’s cattle, when it rains to 
cover their tracks. They are very much 
mixed with other races. There is to be 
seen among them the curly head of the 
Negro, the slender, taper finger of the 
Chinese, Japanese, Spanish, and Mexican 
features, not to mention those of. the 
Anglo Saxon. Inthe old days, when the 
mission was being built, the priests had 4 
corral made of cactus cut and stacked 
high. Into this enclosure their teepees 
were taken, and the Indians were driven 
in at night. Doubtless there were among 
them renegades from various national- 
ities. 

The mission Indians follow the river on 
which the mission is located into the 
mountains. When any of them die and 
are buried, they remain near, When the 
lands were allotted by the government 
many had already settled on land; they 
were given their choice, and some took 
the land they were already on. They go 
away from trees on the hillside in spite of 
advice, and some stay close to the moun- 
tains in preference to the valleys, in spite 
of the greater fertility of the latter. The 
government holds the land in trust for 
them for twenty five years, to prevent 
their being cheated out of their property. 
They raise barley, peas, corn, and pota- 
toes, and have gardens, but do not like 
onions, lettuce, or tomatoes, They make 
the Mexican tortillas. To make these, 
they pour boiling water on flour, then 
make it into cakes with the hands and fry 
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in fat, piling them on plates, or folding 
them back and forth till they are four 
double and then stand them up edgewise 
in baskets. These they eat with coffee, 
Even two-months-old babies are given 
coffee. 

Their teeth are beautiful—bard, white, 
and strong. There are twenty or twenty- 
five old mep among them eighty or ninety 
years old, One of them was burned to 
death last winter. He was living alone, 
and got so near the fire that his clothing 
caught from the flames, They love their 
children dearly; yet Beltezar Curo threw 
away his baby because it had a soft spot 
jn the top of its head and cried. His 
wife’s sister picked it up, however. 

Besides the articles of diet alre#ly men- 
tioned, they eat frijoles, reddish brown 
beans; also mountain rats, something like 
squirrels, one of their amusements being 
to hunt these. 

The Amago family has recently pur- 
chased a surrey for one hundred and fif- 
teen dollars. They drive a span of bays 
with good harness. 

There are some strange corruptions of 
names, as when a girl gave her name as 
Sally May, and investigation proved it to 
be Salome; Mary Anne was written Mur- 
ranna, The white schools do not want 
them to come among them till they are 
more advanced in various ways, and the 
Indians do not want to go among the 
white children, as the priests long ago 
told them not to go to government 
schools, this being, doubtless, through ob- 
jection to Protestantism, 

Hard tales are told of some of the 
priests in the old days. One man, Juan, 
now on the reservation, who fought with 
Fremont, tells of being whipped to make 
him work, when the priests were building 
the missions, till the blood ran down his 
back, 

As the agent is some two hundred 
miles away, the teachers act as agents; 
they also doctor the Indians. Mrs. Swaim 
is matron of the school, and teaches sew- 
ing, housework, purity, and morality, act- 
ing as @ mother to them. The schools 
are not furnished with materials for in- 
dustrial work by the government as they 
formerly were, and she wuuld be very 
glad of pieces so that the girls could piece 
quilts. She says that each girl must have 
a quilt of her own. And if some one 
would send money for batting and lining, 
it would be a thing greatly appreciated. 

She worked a whole year to teach one 
girl to use the sewing-machine, Again 
and again the girl gave up discouraged, 
and she herself said to her husband that 
it was of no use; but she persevered, and 
at the end of that time the girl could use 
all the attachments and cut and make her 
own and her sister’s dresses and other 
clothing. Some learn very readily. Pho- 
tographs show them as well dressed as 
any working people among Americans, 
She would like dolls, pictures, and pic- 
ture cards; anything bright, pretty, and 
instructive. Last Christmas they were all 
terribly disappointed by the failure of a 
box sent out from this city to reach them 
through some fault in the address, Christ- 
mas seems a long way off, but it will not 
be very long in getting here, and any one 
who can will do well to remember these 
conscientious Christian workers, who have 
the welfare of the Indian at heart. They 
want old clothes, too, but not too old, 
everything prepaid. One man asked for 
an overcoat last winter, and was happy 
because he got it. The government orly 
gives them kahki suits, and it gets pretty 
cold in the mountains, 

Mrs, Miller of this city is in the same 
place, teaching them to make lace of vari- 
ous kinds, which she sells for them. Mrs. 
Swaim’s address is, Valley Center, Lea 
Jolla, Indian Day School, San Diego Co., 
California, EMMA HARRIMAN. 


MICHIGAN. 


Paw Paw, Micu., AuG. 29, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The date of the next annual meeting of 
the State Equal Suffrage Association has 
been set for Nov. 10, 11, and 12. These 
dates were decided upon, as it would en- 
able Rev. Anna Howard Shaw to be pres- 
ent, which would not have been possible 
at any earlier time. The convention will 
be the guest of the Coterie Club of Paw 
Paw, which insures royal entertainment. 
The time is a little late, but people can 
contro] the weather by controlling in 
themselves its power to mar their pleas- 
ure, ‘All my fogs and fine days are in 
myself,’ says someone, and it is a wise 
Saying. A member of the Coterie Club, 
in writing of the date, says: ‘We will 
smile so sweetly that November weather 
Will not chill us.’’ Further announce- 
ments will be duly made, 

Mrs, May S. Knaggs, corresponding sec- 
retary, is a close neighbor to Mr. and Mrs. 
Root, and in writing regarding dates she 
speaks of the state of Mrs. Root’s health 
48 follows: 

“Mrs, Root has been quite comfortable 
low for a week, and comes down stairs 
4gain, even going out to her flowers now 
and then, Mr. Root is going to start to- 








morrow (August 5) for a short trip to 
New York State.”’ 

Mrs. Root has been confined to the 
house much of the time since the Char- 
lotte convention, and her multitude of 
friends throughout the State who have 
eagerly awaited encouraging words re- 
garding her condition will rejoice in every 
step of her improvement, F. L. 





BEAUTY WITHOUT RUINS. 

Two rivers in the world really deserve 
the name of ‘‘grand’’—the Rhine and the 
Hudson, Travellers agree that the simi- 
larity is so pronounced that one who has 
looked upon the waters of both is so im- 
pressed that the mind reverts from one to 
the other. The Rhine, with its ruined 
castles and dismantled citadels, takes us 
back to the days of feudalism, when; 

The warrior bold, 

With spurs of gold, 
descended upon the inoffensive shepherds 
and husbandmen, and brought back to his 
rock-hewn den whole households of wom- 
en, children, animals, hay and grain. 

Yet these two rivers, the blood-stained 
Rhine and the placid Hudson, have rolled 
on together since the dawn of creation. 
The Hudson, too, saw sanguinary con- 
flicts among the red men a thousand years 
after the shores of the Rhine had ceased 
to be a battle-ground. Then followed the 
American Revolution, and there is scarce- 
ly aspot from the grand outlet at New 
York to Albany that is not pregnant with 
historic interest. People who read like 
to go up as far as West Point, now the 
seat of our military school, the scene of 
the most dramatic episode in our history 
—the treason of Arnold. Standing there 
and looking upon the gently flowing river, 
the exact spot is pointed out where the 
Vulture lay, and within a few miles of 
the shore is the scene of Andre’s capture. 

As to the scenery of the Hudson, there 
is not a rod, from the picturesque Palis- 
ades opposite New York up the ride aloug 
the shore by the New York Central Rail- 
road that does not delight the eye; then 
on through a lovely farming region toward 
the great lakes and the most celebrated 
waterfall in the world—Niagara, Here 
the tourist pauses with astonishment and 
delight. The bridge at Niagara is fuller 
of interest than the bridge on which Long- 
fellow stood at midnight, Anthony Trol- 
lope said, “I give the palm to Niagara 
above all that I have ever seen.”’ The 
period since the visit of that distinguished 
author has been marked by remarkable 
events, prominent among these was the 
building of the ‘Great Gorge Route,” a 
work of engineering that has astonished 
experts, It is an electric railroad which 
runs at the foot of the frowning walls that 
line the magnificent gorge from the Falls 
to Lewiston, a journey never to be forgot- 
ten. It penetrates deep mysteries, and 
exposes to view many weird rock forma- 
tions, the work of pent-up forces of nature 
—certainly one of the grandest attractions 
of Niagara. One who only sees the Falls, 
sees Only a part of the wonders and beau- 
ties. The tourist should take the gorge 
route, and thus see everything for less 
money than by any other way. 

As the electric car continues down the 
Gorge in view of the mighty raging tor- 
rept rushing madly onward, the amazed 
passenger is brought into full view of the 
mighty whirlpool. The scene here pre- 
sented is awe-inspiring. 

Following the river the car slowly 
rounds the horseshoe curve. Directly 
opposite on the Canadian shore, are re- 
markable rock formations, standing out 
in bold relief, as if by the hand of a sculp- 
tor. Here may be seen the bust of a 
human form, known as the ‘‘Demon of the 
Gorge.”’ 

From the Whirlpool the passenger sees 
for the first time the marvellvuus phenom- 
ena of the great Gorge; a view entirely 
new andawe-inspiring. Nodistant glimpse 
from the top of the great frowning cliffs 
which surround one can convey the true 
depth of the silent grandeurof this strange 
place. Passing through the narrow out- 
Jet from the Whirlpool the passenger is 
given his first complete view of the Gorge, 
shadowed by frowning walls of rock on 
either side 200 and 300 feet high, the rich- 
est of verdure covering their sloping 
sides. At the base it offers a scene so 
wildly beautiful and new that it seems 
almost beyond belief. 

It is well to be abroad in the world to 
see much that has been done by the gen- 
ius and industry of man and to have it 
supplemented by a background of mag- 
nificent scenery. 

From Boston to the Hudson and beyond 
tourists should secure tickets via the Bos- 
ton and Albany and Hudson River Rail- 
ways. The offices are at the South Sta- 
tion, and at number 366 Washington 
Street. J. B. MORRISON. 
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A HEALTHFUL OCEAN TRIP. 





Every day, Sunday included, large com- 
panies of pleasure-seekers leave Boston 
by the commodious steamer, Cape Ann, 
which traverses the picturesque North 
Shore route, Aside from the healthful 
ocean breeze, many objects of historic in- 
terest are to be seen, as one passes out of 
Boston’s magnificent harbor—Bunker Hill 
Monument, Fort Winthrop, Governor’s 
Island, Apple Island, Fort Independence, 
Castle Island, Point Shirley, the Brews- 
ters, Boston Light, Deer Island, Nahant, 
Egg Rock Light, King’s Beach, Swamp- 
scott, Clifton, Manchester, Marblehead 
and its light, Beverly, Salem, Magnolia, 
Baker’s Island, Lobster Cove, Norman’s 
Woe, and quaint old Gloucester harbor. 

Good music is rendered by an orchestra 
on every trip, and every attention is paid 
to the comfort and welfare of tourists on 
this delightful ocean sai]. The boat leaves 
the north side of Central Wharf at 10 A. 
M. on week days, and on Sunday at 10.15 
A. M. J. B. M. 
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Miss Mary Rollins, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 
Finance, 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, Chairman, 
622 Paxton Block, Omaha, Neb. 
Mrs. Emma B. Sweet, Security Trust qa 
Rochester, N. Y¥. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic a 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Literature. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Chairman, 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 143 Toxteth Bt., 
Brookline, Mass. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Ellis Meredith, Box 326, Denver, Colo. 
Dr. Mary D. Hussey, 142 N. Arlington Ave., 
E. Orange, N. J. 
National Committee on Local Arrangements 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 7443 Devon St 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rallroad Rates. 
Miss Mary G. Hay, 445 Central Park West, 
New York City, N. Y¥. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES, 


Industrial Problems Affecting Women and 
Children, 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, 105 East 22nd St., 
New York City, N. Y. 

Legislation for Civil Rights, 

Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Editor of Progress. 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 
Convention Press Work. 

Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, New York, 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, Ohio. 


Increase of Membership. 
Miss Laura Clay, Lexington, Ky. 
Mary Hutcheson Page. 
Church Work, 
Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard, Maine. 
Peace and Arbitration, 


In Conjunction with Committee of National 
Conncil of Women.) 
Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor, Md. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, Warren, O., or will 


be sent post-paid ou receipt of price: 


For 25 cents each: 


Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 


Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 


Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 


For 20 cents each: 


Control of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 


For 15 cents each: 


Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwelli. 


For 10 cents each: 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D. Long, 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales, 


Manual for Club. 


For 5 cents each: 


Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses, 

President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 

Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 

Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken. 


Question Books. 


Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, 75 cents 


per 100, postage prepaid. 








BREAD MACHINE 


For HovusEHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and ~ tye Send 
for Booklet. Lp ey ny 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
Pde pe CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

d and Media Streets. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official o of the Wisconsin Woman 
8 Association 





Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 





FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association,” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 


one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8, A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 

tone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Store 
Blackwell. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Coéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson. 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 


The Nonsense of It, oy T. Wentworth 
Higginson, and The Test of Experiment, by 
Alice Stone Blackwell, printed on good 
paper, are for sale at 50 cents per hundred, 
postpaid. 


The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by Hon. John D. Long; price 10 cents per 
dozen. Smail pamphlet with picture. 


Woman and the Commonwealth: A Ques- 
tion of Expediency price 10 cts. 


by Lucy 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents, 
is for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSsYEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austyalia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WomAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourue, Australia. 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OCONe 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boscon and New Engiand points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 





Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E) Paso 
to Los Angeles. 


These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Trains, and their popularity is evidence 

that we offer the best. 
Write for handsome i 


information 
I. L. LOOMIS, m Street, Boston, 
JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago DT). 
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WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The Boston Woman’s Press Club bad 
its third field day of this summer on Tues. 
day, Sept. 1, when Mrs, Isabella B. Stimp- 
son of Lynn entertained the club at her 
residence, After luncheon the club mem- 
bers were taken on drives in the Lynn 
woods and along the beach, The regular 
September meeting of the club will be 
held with Miss Helen M. Winslow at her 
colonial residence, ‘‘Winslow Farms,"’ in 
Shirley, club members going by train on 
the morning of Tuesday, Sept. 8. 

The New York State Assembly of 
Mothers will meet at Syracuse, Oct. 28, 
29. Among the addresses to be made will 
be one on *‘The Needs of Juvenile Courts,” 
by Mrs, Frances Sheldon Bolton, presi- 
dent of the Connecticut State Assembly 
of Mothers. The discussion will be par- 
ticipated in by representative judges from 
various parts of the State. 

The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Buffalo, N. Y., is making a 
great effort to increase its membership for 
the coming year. The Membership Com- 
mittee has sent out a circular, in which 
the aims of the organization and its ad- 
vantages to wage-earning women are 
graphically described. Members’ privi- 
lege:, as set forth in the circular, are: 
“Reduced rates at the Noon Rest; free 
classes in reading, penmanship, arithme 
tic, typewriting, and spelling; classes in 
stenography, bookkeeping, rhetoric, vocal 
music, and physical culture, ten lessons, 
for a nominal fee; literary and musical 
entertainments; the Girls’ Union Circle; 
use of library and reading room; evening 
classes from November to May; free lec- 
tures on vital topics; reduced rates for 
summer excursions; members’ hour.”’ 

There is a concerted movement among 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
of the South to fit out the inspiring and 
soul-stirring air knowu as ‘“Dixie,’’ with 
new words. The Florence chapter of the 
Daughters of the Confederacy, led by Mre. 
W. W. Camper, started the movement, 
and a prize is to be offered for some new 
words which shall equal in patriotic emo- 
tion and rhythmic impulse the tune which 
everybody—North and South—loves. It 
is said that the children in the Atlanta 
schoolsare singing one version of ‘*Dixie,”’ 
those in Mobile anvther, yet another is 
being sung in Savannah, and still another 
in New Orleans. A stable ‘‘Dixie’’ for all 
time and all parts of the country besides 
that of ‘‘cinnamon seed and sandy bot- 
tom’’ is now asked for. 





Three fountains are to be erected by 
the club women of Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
There is said to be practically no place in 
the borough where strangers can procure 
drinking water. 


In her address before the Woman’s Club 
at Chautauqua a few days ago Mrs. Robert 
A. Miller of Ponce, Porto Rico, said of her 
work in the establishment of a Girls’ In- 
dustrial School and the organization of a 
woman’s club in Ponce: ‘‘Under the su- 
pervision of the women a school for chil- 
dren with 600 applications was organized. 
One hundred and sixty were accepted. In 
this school Sloyd is taught, English, do- 
mestic science, and drawn work; this last 
department, under the supervision of a 
native teacher. From this school Mrs. 
Roosevelt ordered an entire outfit of a 
pattern, which for that reason is now 
called the White House pattern. Over 
eleven thousand dollars’ worth of drawn 
work was sold last year. Four hundred 
women are employed in this work, which 
is done outside the industrial school. 
The children wear a Good Citizen’s but- 
ton, and have the care of the rooms. A 
banner is in the best-kept room. Mothers’ 
meetings are held in the school, At the 
first call only four responded, but the in- 
stitution has steadily gained in favor. 
The Women’s Club in Ponce is the out- 
growth of all these activities, having at 
the present time ninety members from 
among the leading women of Porto Rico. 
One meeting is given up to literature, 
another to music, and the last day of each 
month is guest day. An interpreter gives 
everything in English and Spanish. There 
is no Spanish word for home or hostess. 
The social conditions are such that Ameri- 
cans rarely meet the best people. The 
Women’s Club has in it the best women, 
and their culture compares favorably with 
that of other women in any land.” 

The South Carolina Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, at its recent Convention in 
Columbia, decided to establish an exhibit 
of Arts and Crafts for the purpose of stim- 
ulating interest in the Home Industries 
among the women of the State. This ex- 
hibition is to be displayed in every town 
where there is a Federation club to take 
it in charge, and will consist of handiwork 
of every description—laces, embroidery, 

basketry, wood-carving, designs of wall 
paper, etc., woven rugs, carpets, quilts— 





in fact anything made by the hands of a 
South Carolina woman. The Chairman 
of the Committee on Arts and Crafts, 
Mrs. T. Fraser James, of Darlington, has 
issued a circular asking fur samples of 
handicrait. F. M. A. 





LAUNCHING OF THE “ESTHER B.” 


Mr. Albert Carpenter’s new boat, the 
‘*Esther B.’’ was launched at Chilmark, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass, op Monday 
August 17, in the presence of a large 
assemblage of residents of Chilmark and 
suomimmer boarders. A song written for 
the occasion by Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well was sung in chorus to the tune of 
‘My country, ’tis of thee.”’ 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, of Boston, 
made a humorous oration. 

Mr. Richard H. Barrows, of Boston, 
who had painted the boat, then read a 
poem of his own writing, on the beauties 
of Chilmark, of which he is an enthusias- 
tic admirer: 


The witching sunbeams work their wiles, 
Chasing the gray mists from the isles, 
And soon a glorious view unfold 

Of azure seas and Isles of Gold. 


The yachting fleets, on pleasure bound, 
With white sails fleck the Vineyard Sound; 
Back and forth o’er the briny track 

All day long the swift crafts tack. 


The fleecy cloufis float slowly by 

*Neath the arched dome of the deep bluesky. 
We watch their fleeting shadows play 

On the mirrored depths of Menemsha Bay. 


Across Squibnocket’s sandy dunes 
Fiit the wild ducks and the loons ; 
The heron blue, and diving coot, 
Skim round the bay in search of loot. 


The rustling reeds and rushes sway 
Over the nest where the starlings lay, 
While water lilies, one by one, 

With opening petals greet the sun. 


Haunt of bittern, great and least, 

Haunt where the king-fisher finds a feast; 
Haunt where the speckled marsh-hen breeds, 
Building her nest among the reeds. 


The joyous lark in rapture trills, 

With melody the meadow (fills, 

While deep in shaded thicket’s ways 
The wood-thrush sings his roundelays. 


The warbling sparrow cheers the way 
As o’er the rambling roads we stray ; 
The wooing partridge, lover bold, 
Chants his love notes across the wold. 


The blue-jay, watchman of the wood, 
Pipes his shrill signal ‘neath his hood, 
And all the birds, from quail to plover, 
Hie away at once to cover. 


O'er iris plumes and calamus 

The wild vines dangle wany a truss; 
The roses in the hedge-row bloom 
And fill the air with sweet perfume. 


Queen Flora, in most generous mood, 
Her favors o'er the Vineyard strewed. 
through spines peaeses never strolled 
The Naiads and the Nymphs of old. 


Forth from the spri: gs the truant rills 
Run softly trickling down the hills. 

\\ ho follows their trail with tempting lure 
May many a lusty trout secure. 

On Nashaquitsa’s sandy reaches 

The combing billows sweep the beaches. 
[n curves of beauty, day by day, 

The wild tern seeks his silvery prey. 

To and fro the restless tide 

O'er ever-shifting sands doth glide, 
While splashing spray in wanton ways 
Over the pearly pebbles plays. 

Where tousled seaweed strands entwine, 
Woven by the billowy brine, 

There among the olive links 

The golden plover preens and prinks. 
High on the steep cliffs’ sandy crests 
The brooding swallows build their nests, 
W hile over tides that ebb and flow 
Skirting the coast the gray gulls go. 


The fishing fleets sail out to sea, 

The sea birds hover in their lee. 

On port and starboard tack they stand, 
Hull down, far south of No Man’s Land. 


The sun sets golden in amber skies 

As far in the west the daylight dies. 
At evening's hush, in purpling haze, 
The hermit thrush doth requiem raise. 


Happy the man and ever blest 
Who findeth here his summer rest! 
Dame Nature will to him impart 
The quiet life, devoid of Art. 

The ‘*‘Esther B.,’’ adorned with a huge 
bouquet of rose mallows at the prow, was 
then run into the water by half a dozen 
men, and christened by Miss Esther Bar- 
rows, who broke over her a bottle of tea, 
a liquid chosen as being her skipper’s 
favorite drink. Several Harvard men who 
were present raised the Harvard cheer 
for the boat, her godmother, her skipper, 
and those who had taken part in the exer- 
cises of the day. Some verses of ‘‘Amer- 
ica’’ were sung, and in high spirits the 
company dispersed.— Vineyard Gazette. 
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ON KING’S HILL. 





Col. Higginson’s landlady, who found 
her boarders easy to suit because ‘‘all 
they wanted was to eat their victuals on a 
rock,’’ has been in our minds of late; for 
we have tried that diversion and found it 
good. King’s Hill is an ideal picnicking- 
ground, as a disused quarry furnishes 
delightful rectangular granite blocks of 
various sizes, where one may build up a 
capital fireplace, boil coffee, and toast 
bacon held on the end of a forked green 
twig into delectable crispness. Close at 
hand a smooth rock forms a hospitable 
table, and dry wood is plenty, while cool 
little mossy caverns shelter the milk and 
cream. But these are not the real reasons 
why one climbs King’s Hill! Seventeen 
hundred feet above sea level, we take 





deep breaths of the exhilarating air, 
while the superb sweep of the broad land- 
scape from Kearsarge to Croydon delights 
our eyes. Kearsarge rises dark at our 
right, eight miles away, and the good 
gray head of dear Chocorua can be seen 
on a clear day at the left of Ragged Moun- 
tain’s long bulk. Moosilauke and Monad- 
nock, Osceola, and many another we see, 
—far-off blue peaks rising phantom-like 
in the distance,—and at the left beautiful 
Ascutney, which the eye seeks instantly. 
Opposite, across the smiling intervale, 
New London’s one trim, maple-shaded 
street, with its white church and neat 
houses, runs along the brow of a hill. 
Here is Colby Academy, with its attendant 
dormitories, furoishing free instruction to 
townspeople. Keysar Lake and Pleasant 
Lake lie like jewels in the valley between 
us and Kearsarge, and on the left, for- 
tressed by green hills, its outline broken 
into loveliest bays and inlets, exquisite 
Sunapee spreads its nine-mile length of 
silver, with Mt. Sunapee frowning at its 
foot. Here is the summer home of Sec- 
retary John Hay, memorable as the writer 
of “Pike County Ballads’’ that once 
thrilled our youth, as well as for his pub- 
lic service. Sometimes we met him driv- 
ing, a noble-looking man with fine, worn 
face, and quoted to ourselves — 


“He seen bis duty, a dead-sure thing, 
And went for it thar and then.”’ 


When [ reached the Lake Sunapee sta- 
tion, I felt at once made welcome by the 
sight of a familiar name. Two comfort- 
able steamers were awaiting passengers 
for the beautiful sail up the lake, and of 
these the larger was the “Armenia 
White." She had the honor of carrying 
the President when he visited Secretary 
Hay last year. Mrs. White herself has a 
summer cottage on the lake, I think at 
Pine Cliff. 

Pleasant chance threw us in the way of 
meeting Mrs. May Alden Ward, driving 
with her husband and daughter, and 
looking wonderfully well and bright. 
The Wards have a charming new cottage 
on Knight's Hill, with a fine view of Lake 
Sunapee. 

‘‘Farmer Moore’s Gazetteer’’ of Con- 
cord, N. H., published in 1823, says that 
New London contains ‘a musical society, 
a Female Cent Society, and a social libra- 
ry.’ We hope by research to find out 
what a female cent society was. Perhaps 
a cent was all that a female of that date 
could command, but the vigorous dames 
of the present day are to the fore in 
Grange and church as well as in the 
household. 

A two days’ taste of Greenacre on the 
way home was a sudden change, but one 
soon gets used to meeting a group of Per- 
siaus in native costume, to hearing eager 
talk of Meterlinck, or Royce, or ‘‘deep 
breathing,” from groups or couples in 
passing. Always a peculiar charm of peace 
permeates the whole scene to me. There 
seems no hurry at Greenacre. Here I met 
Mrs. Helen Campbell, busy as usual in 
studying out practical ways of making 
the world better. Here were Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Atkinson with their daugh- 
ter, and other well-known faces. Mr. At- 
kinson is especially popular among the 
younger men, who are impressed with the 
comprehensive extent of his information. 
One of the most vivid pictures in memory 
is of Dharmapala, gentle and wise Orien- 
tal, as he sat on the Inn piazza in his 
brown cloak with the orange robe be- 
neath, talking with a little fair-haired 
maid of four. The dark face that bent 
above her, full of thought and kindliness, 
was as pure and unspoiled as her own. 

Cc. W. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law 


48 Tremont Building Bo ton, Marg, 





HOUSEKEEPER —A practical woman wants 
a position as managing housekerper in a first- 
class hotel or in a buarding school. References: 
Dr. Winehester Donald and others. Address 
‘Housekeeper,’ 31 Norway St., Boston, Suite 2. 


(Fes cote tee 











And Cape Ann Steamers, 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 
Music, Columbus Orchestra. 


ROUND 75¢ Single Fare, 50c 


50-Trip Book, 
TRIP 12.50 


Cape Ann and City of Gloucester. Leave 
North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 
Elevated -tation Stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M..——Leave 
Gloucester, 215 P. M. —— Sundays leave 
toston at 10.15 A. M.; Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 
E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include ments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
usffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A.,6 Marlborough S8t., Boston, Mass 




















NATIONAL COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y, 


President, Mrs. CaRRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE 
2407 Park Row Buildiug, New York City. 3 Park Street, Boson ma 


Vice-President at- e, Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET T. 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. ead 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GorDOoN, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. ‘ 
Miss Lavra Cay. Whitehall, Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, { Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 554 7th St.. Des Moines, lowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 


We wish to keep the dates and places of coming State Conventions standing in thig 
Column until the Convention season is over. State Presidents will greatly oblige by 
sending us the desired information. o 

National Convention— Washington, D. C., Feb. 12 to 19, 1904. 

Iowa, Boone, Oct 6, 7, 8. 

Illinois, Joliet, Oct. 8 and 9. 

Ohio W. 8S. A., Sandusky, Oct. 15 and 16, 1903. 

New York State W. S. A., Hornelisville, Oct. 20 to 23, 1903. 

Massachusetts W. S. A., Newton, Oct. 29 and 30. 

Michigan E. S. A., Paw Paw, Nov. 10, 11, and 12. 

Minnesota, last week in October. 

The Souvenirs of the Lucy Stone programs having passed into a second edition 
are nearly all disposed of. We have but three hundred on hand at Headquarters and 
no more will be printed. Several clubs have said that they might want some later 
It is time to order now. 





Perhaps the readers of this Column may be interested in a few notes from the 
office secretary of the Headquarters, who is so fortunate as to be spending her vaca. 
tion at Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery’s beautiful home at Somerton, Pa.: 





As one enters the hall the motto of the household meets one’s eyes: ‘‘My love to all 
those that I love, my love te all those that love me, my love to all those that love those 
that I love, and to those that love those that love me,’’ and this is the spirit of the 
place. That is why it is so blessed to be here. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw is here for a few days preparatory to going to her cottage at 
Cape Cod, where she will spend her vacation. She came here from Ocean Park, Me, 
She will spend most of the month of September at Cape Cod, leaving for a few engage- 
ments only. She is very well, in spite of her summer of speaking at Chautauqua 
assemblies and of constant travel. The place of our National meeting is to be the 
National Rifles Armory Hall, and as it is better to make important announcements too 
often than not often enough, we give the dates here. They are Feb. 12 to 19, and thus 
cover Miss Anthony’s birthday, as usual. 


Miss Lucy Anthony is here, too. She has but recently returned from a visit to 
Rochester, and has much that is interesting to tell us of Miss Anthony and Miss Mary, 
She told us all about the beautiful meeting which the Rochester Political Equality 
Club held on Lucy Stone Day. Itis to be hoped that a full account of this meeting 
will be sent to the JOURNAL by one of the Rochester officers. She told us, also, of the 
important public work which the Rochester Club is to do this winter. Ten Sunday 
night lectures are to be given in the Opera House, and the Club is to provide the 
speakers for these meetings. The Opera House management assumes all the expense 
except that of paying the speaker. This falls to the Club. Buta small fee is to be 
charged, and the receipts are to be divided between the managament of the house and 
the Club. The speakers have not all been selected yet. It is to be hoped that clubs 
in other cities may learn of this and attempt similar meetings. Surely no more 
valuable educational work could be done, It has also been a pleasure to meet here 
Mrs. Mary Ferguson of Central Valley, N. Y. Mrs. Ferguson is the secretary ofa 
suffrage league organized by Mrs. Chapman and Mrs. Mills last March. She says this 
is the first league ever organized in Orange County, and that it has doubled its member- 
ship since organizatioo. They have associate members, and these members are those 
who do not believe in woman suffrage. They are therefore not permitted to vote, but 
may come to all of the meetings. It is not hard to predict the ultimate ‘‘fate” of 
such members. 

Mrs. Avery’s children are much interested in the sales-table project for the next 
Convention. They have written scores of letters, and are receiving some encouraging 
replies. Some articles have already been sent to them, many have been promised, and 
several dollars have also-come. The children are enjoying this work, and it is bring- 
ing some interesting experiences to them. One of the nicest responses came from 4 
little girl in Minneapolis who said she had heard of the sales-table through the Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL and wished to send some paper dolls if they would be acceptable. A 
correspondence which will develop into a real friendship between Rose Foster Avery 
and Elizabeth Bright will probably be the result. Rose is a radical. A few days 
ago she went with some members of the family to the village for groceries, and when 
they were ready to come back Rose was missing. They found her in the midst of the 
grocer’s family expounding the gospel of woman suffrage with a fervor worthy of the 
cause. 

Miss Shaw received a message from Mrs, Catt from Venice, yesterday, saying that 
all is well with her and Mr. Catt, and that they are having a most delightful time. 

Mrs, Avery is the good angel of the household, and there are two other good 
angels in the persons of the faithful maids who contribute so much to the happiness 
of the immense family. 

There are vacations and vacations, but a vacation for a dyed in-the-wool suffragist 
is this kind,—a stay among the blessed ones of the household of the pure faith. 

ELIZABETH J, HAUSER. 





Nellie Holbrook Blinn, who was fraternal delegate from our Association to the 
ladies of the G. A. R. in San Francisco, was most cordially received at the time her 
greeting was given to that body. As she retired from the stage, people in the audi- 
ence crowded about her and declared themselves to be suffragists. Mrs. Blinn has 
lately returned from Europe, where she has been visiting her son. 





The California Ladies’ Magazine, published in San Francisco, devotes a goodly 
amount of space each month to suffrage matters. Its May number contained an 
excellent ‘‘write-up”’ of our New Orleans Convention. It is edited by Mrs. Sophie E. 


Gardiner. 
HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 


Treasurer National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
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MISS M. F. FISK 

eo e 9 

144 Tremont Street, 

Has received her Fall Importation of washable 
Glace Kid Gloves, that come in all colors, and wash 
beautifully in soap and water. 

Attractive things in Neckwear are also shown, 
that add distinction to the costume. 











De not forget that you can get any kind 
of Job Printing done at the JouRNAL 
Printing Office, 293 Congress St. Mail 
orders executed with promptness and care, 
Address JoHN YOUNGJOBN, 

293 Vongress Street, Boston. 

Telephone 2551 main. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ual Rights Readings and Recitations, {2 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. AN¥4 
H. Smaw, Avice Stone Buackwett, add 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman? 
Journat Office, 3 Park St.. Boston, Mas® 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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